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POETRY. 


THE PRIMA DUNNA. 

With painted cheeks, and witching smiles, 
And fingers clothed tn — rings; 
uallanti every heart beguiles, 

crowds attracts whene er she sings. 

air Ttalian! maid divine. 
Ab, fair Italian? mat 
Of youthful hearts the proud enslaver; 


Who makest amorous swains to pine, 
And woundest mortals with a quaver; 
May no rude shakes thy rest disturb, mee 
Though grief thou’st caused to many & ninay; 
And well we know thy notes superb 
Are always sure to fetch a guinea. 
In quod confined, don’t care a pin, 
Of speedy exit never doubt; . 
Though scores have helped to put thee in, 
Thy bars will surely get thee out. 
Whene’er thou visitest our shores, 
In crowds arrive th’ admiring throngs; 
Th’ o’erflowing house its myriads pours, 
And bails thee as the Queen of Songs. 
With open mouth, and foreign air, 
With eyes upturned, and graceful nods; 
No mortal can with thee compare, 
Thou hast the favor of the Gods. 
Announced in opera to appear, — 
Full houses greet these squalling wenches; 
While Hamlet, Richard, Cato, Lear, 
Are all performed to erapty benches. 
What novel crotchet in their brains 
Have Englishmen thus idly taken; 
Donnas to heap with ill-got gains, 
While British talent is forsaken? 


LAURA LOVELL. 
A SKEICH—FOR LADIES ONLY; 
BY MISS LESLIE, 


e he worldis still deceived with ornament.—Shakspear 


(Concluded. ) 
Mm Next day was the one finally appointed for their 
emoval to Nahant, and our heroine felt her spirits 
evive at the idea of beholding tor the first time in 
Maier life, “the sea, the sea, the open sea.” They went 
Mn Mr. Brantley’s carriage, aud Laura understood 
iat she might ride in her black silk dress, and li 
traw bonnet. 
They cros-et at the Ferry, 
ough Chelsea, and soon arrived at the flourishing 


nd every woman binding them. The last sunbeams 
rere glowing in the west, when they came to the 
Mbeautitul Long Beach, that connect the rocks of 
Beynon with those of Nahant, the sand being so firm 
Mand smooth, that the shadow of every object is re- 
ected in it downwards, The tide was so high that 
hey drove along the verge of the surf, the horses’ 
Mect splashing through the water, and trampling on 
MBhe shells and sea-weed left by the retiring waves. 
attle, as they went home, were cooling themselves 
y wading breasthigh in the breakers; and the little 
nd-birds were sporting on the crests of the billows, 
MBonctimes flying low and dipping into the water the 
Ow hite edges of their wings, and sometimes seeming 
ith their slender feet to walk on the surface of the 
Mfoam. Beyond the everlasting breakers rolled the 
MBobounded ocean, the haze of evening coming fast 
pon it,and the full moon rising broad and red 
rough the misty veil of the eastarn horizon. 
™ Laura Lovel felt as if she could have viewed this 
PBeene for ever, and, at times, she could not refrain 
Werom audibly expressing her delight. The other la- 
Gies were deeply engaged in listening to Miss 
@rampton’s account of a ball and supper given by 
Omer intimate friend, that lovely woman, Mrs. Ben 
Berrydown, the evening before Mr. Ben Derry- 
H@own’s last failure, and which ball and supper ex- 
Secded in splendour any thing she had ever wit- 
Bessed, except the wedding party of her sweet love 
Mirs. Nick Rearsby, whose turniture was seized by 
he sheriff a few months after, and the birth-night 
Dneert at the coming out of her darling litle pet, 
ate Bolderhurst, who ran away next morning with 
music master. 
S) Our party now arrived at the Nahant Hotel, which 
was full of visitors, with some of whom the Brant- 
ys wereacquainted. After tea, when the company 
ijourned to the lower drawing-rooms, the extraor- 
nary beauty of Laura Lovel drew the majority of 
e gentlemen to that side of the apartment on which 
Be Brantley family were seated. Many introductions 
Pok place, and Mrs. Brantley felt in paradise at 
ting that her party ha‘ aitracted the greatest num- 
r of beaux. Miss Frampton generally made a 


PPP int of answering every thing that was addressed to 


ura, and Augusta glided and flitted, and chattered 

puch impertinent nonsense to the gentlemen on the 
mskirts of the group, that were waiting for an Op- 
Pertunity of saying something to Miss Lovel. 


Our heroine was much confused at finding herself 
an object of such general attention, and was also 
overwhelmed by the officious volubility of Miss 
Frampton, though none of it was addressed to her. 
Mrs. Maitland, a lady as unlike Mrs. Brantley as 
possible, was seated on the other side of Laura Lo- 
vel, aud was at once prepossessed in her favour, not 
only from the beauty of her features, but trom the 
intelligence of her countenance. Desirous ot being 
better acquainted, and seeing that Laura’s present 
position was anything but pleasant to her, Mrs. 
Maitlaud proposed that they should take a turn in 
the veranda that runs round the second story of the 
hotel. To this suggestion Laura gladly assented— 
for she felt at once that Mrs. Maitland was just the 
sort of woman she would like to know. ‘There was 
a refinement and dignity in her appearance and man- 
ner that showed her to be ** every inch a lady;” but 
that dignity was tempered with a frankness and cour- 
tesy that put every one round her immediately at 
their ease, ‘Though now in the autumn of lite, her 
figure was still good—her features still handsome, 
but they derived their charm from the sensible and 
rete: Hin expression of her fine open countenance. 
Her attire was admirably suited to her face and per- 
son; but she was not over-drest, and she was evi- 
dently one of those fortunate women who without be- 
slowing much time and attention upon it, are au 
frit to all that constitutes a correct and tasteful cos- 
tume. 

Mrs. Maitland took Laura’s arm within hers, and 

telling Mrs. Brantley that she was going to carry off 
Miss Lovel for half an hour, she madea sign toa fine 
looking young man on the other side of the room, 
and introduced him as her son, Mr. Aubrey Mait- 
land. He conducted the two ladies up stairs to the 
veranda, and in a few minutes our heroine felt as if 
she had been acquainted with the Maitlands for 
years. No longer kept down and oppressed by the 
hight-mare iufluence of fools, her spirit expanded, 
and breathed once more. She expressed without 
hesitation, her delight at the scene that presented 
itself before her—tor she felt that she was under- 
stood, 
The moon now “high in heaven,” threw a so- 
lemn light on the trembling expanse of the ocean, 
aad glittered on the spray that foamed and murmur- 
ed for ever round the rocks that environed the little 
peninsula, their deep recesses slumbering in shade, 
while their erags and points came out in silver 
brightn 
are seaticred over Boston harbour, and tar apart 
glowed the fires of two light-houses, like immense 
stars beaming on the verge of the horizon, one of 
them a revolving light, alternately shining out, and 
disappearing. Asa contrast to the still repose that 
reigned around, was the billiard-room, (resembling 
a little Grecian temple, ) ona promontory that over- 
looked the sea—the lamp that shone through its 
windows, mingling with the moonbeams, and the 
rolling sound of the billiard-balls, uniting with the 
murnur of the eternal waters, 

Mrs. Maitland listened with corresponding inter- 
est to the animated and original comments of her 
new friend, whose young and enthusiastic imagina- 
tion had never been more vividly excited; and she 
drew her out, till Laura suddenly stopped, blushing 
with the fear that she had been saying too nuch.— 
Before they returned to the drawing-room, Aubrey 
was decidedly and deeply in love. 

When Laura retired to her apartment, she left the 
window open, that she might from her pillow look 
out upon the moonlight-ses, and be fanned by the 
cool night breeze that gently rippled its waters; and 
when she was at last lulled to repose by the mono- 
tonous dashing of the surf against the rocks beneath 
her casement, she had a dream of the peninsula of 
Nahant; notas it now is, covered with new and tasteful 
buildings, and a favourite resort of the fashion and 
opulence of Boston, but as it must have looked two 
centuries ago, when the seals made their homes 
among its caverned rocks, and when the only human 
habitations were the rude huts of the Indian fishers, 
and the only boats, their canoes of bark and skins, 

When she awoke from her dream she saw the 
morning-star sparkling high in the east, and casting 
on the dark surface of the sea a line of light which 
seemed to mimic that of the moon, Jong since gone 
down beyond the opposite horizon. Laura rose at 
the earliest glimpse of dawn to watch the approaches 
ot the coming day. A hazy vapour had spread itself 
over the water, and through its gauze veil she first 
beheld the red rim of the rising sun seeming to 
emerge from its ocean bed. As the sun ascended, 
the mist slowly rolled away, and ‘‘the light of morn- 
ing smiled upon the wave,” and tinted the white 
sails of a little fleet of outward-bound fishing-boats. 

At the breakfast table the majority of the compa- 
ny consisted of ladies only: most of the gentlemen 
(including Aubrey Maitland,) having gone in the 
early steamboat to sttend to their business in the 
city. After breakfast, Laura proposed a walk, and 


Augusta and Miss Frampton, not knowing what else 


Arovnd lay the numerous islands thes | 
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to do with themselves, consented to accompany her. 
A certain Miss Blunsdon, (who being an_ heiress, 
and of a patrician family, conceived herself privi- 
leged to do as she pleased, and therefore made it her 
pleasure to be a hoyden and a slattern,) volunteered 
to pioneer them, boasting of her intimate knowledge 
of every nook and corner of the neighbourhood.— 
Our heroine, by particular desire of Augusta and 
Miss Frampton, had arrayed herself that morning 
inher new French muslin, with what thgy called 
its proper accompaniments, 

Miss Biansdon conducted the party to that singa- 
lar cleft in the rocks, known by the name of the 
Swall. w’s Cave, in consequence of its having been 
formerly the resort of those birds, whose nests co- 
vered its walls. Miss Frampton stopped as soon as 
they came in sight of it, declaring that it was in bad 
taste for ladies to seramble about such rugged places, 
and Augusta agreeing that a faney for wet slippery 
rocks was certainly very peculiar. So the two friends 
sat down on the most level spot they could find, 
while Miss Blunsdon insisted on Laura’s following 
her to the utmost extent of the cave, and our he- 
roine’s desgre to explore this wild and picturesque 
recess, made her forgetful of the probable conse- 
quences to her dress. 

Miss Blunsdon and Laura descended into the cleft, 
which as they proceeded, became so narrow as al- 
most to close above their heads; its lofty and irregu- 
lar walls seeming to lose themselves in the blue sky, 
The passage at the bottom was in some places scarce- 
ly wide enot sh to allow them to squeeze through it. 
The tide was low, yet still the stepping stones, 
loosely imbedded in the sand and sea-weed, were 
nearly covercd with water. But Laura followed her 
guide to the utrhost extent of the passage, till they 
looked again upeu the sea. 

When th» rjomed their companions—** Oh! 
look at your new French muslin,” exclaimed Au- 
gustato Laura. ‘it is draggled half way up to 
your knees, and the salt water has already taken the 
colour out of it—and your pelerine is split down tbe 
back—and y ar shoes are half off your feet, and your 
Stockings av. all over wet sand. Low very peculiar 
you look!” 

Laura was now extremely sorry to find her dress 
so much injured, and Miss Frampton comforted her 
by the assurance that it would never again be fit to 
be seen. ‘Lhey returned to the hotel, where they 
found Mrs. *‘aitland reading on one of the sofas in 
mt «aa. .4 was hastily running up stairs, 
but Augusta called out—* Mrs, Maitiand, do look at 
Miss Lovel—did you ever see such a figure? She has 
demolished her new dress, scrambling through the 
Swallow’s Cave with Miss Bluns‘on.” And she ran 
into the Ladies’ drawing-room to repeat the story at 
fulllength, while Laura retived to her own room to 
try some means of remedying her disasters, and to 
regret that she had not been permitted to bring with 
her to Nahant some of her gingham morning dresses, 
The French muslin, however, was incurable; its 
blue, though very beautiful, beirg of that peculiar 
cast Which always fades into a dull white when wet 
with water. 

Miss Frampton remained a while in the hall; and 
taking her seat beside Mrs. Maitland, said to her in 
alow confidential voice—** Have you not observed, 
Mrs. Maitland, that when people, who are nobody, 
attempt dress, they always overdo it? Only think of 
a country clergyman’s daughter coming to bresk- 
fast in so expenive a French muslin, and then going 
out it it to clamber about the rocks, and paddle 
among the wet sca-weed. Now you will see whata 
show she will make at dinner in adress the cost of 
which would keep her whole family in comfortable 
calico gowns for two years. I was with her when 
she did her shopping, and though asa friend, I could 
not forbear enireating her to get things that were 
suitable to her circumstances and to her station in 
life, she turned a deaf ear to every thing I said, 
(which was certainly in very bad taste) and she would 
buy nothing but the most expensive aud useless frip- 
pery. 1 suppose she expects to catch the beaux by 
it. But when they find out who she is, I rather 
think they will only nibble at the bait—Ileavens! 
what a wife she will make? And then such a want 
of self-respect, and even of common integrity. Of 
course you will not mention it—for I would on no 
consideration that it should go any farther—but be- 
tween ourselves, I was actually obliged to lend her 
money to pay her bills.” 

Mrs. Maitland, thoroughly disgusted with her 
companion, and disbelieving the whole of her gratui- 
tous communication, rose from the sofa and departed 
without vouchsafing a reply. 

At dinner, Laura Lovel appeared in her new silk, 
and really looke’ beautifuliy. Miss Frampton ob- 
serving our heroine attracted the attention of several 
gentlemen who had just arrived from the city, took 
an opportunity while she was receiving a plate of 
chowder from one of the waiters to spill part of it 
on Laura’s dress. 

‘*] beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,” said she, “when 


{ 


I took the soup I did not perceive that you and your 
new silk were beside me.” 

Laura began to wipe her dress with her pocket- 
handkerchief. ** Now don’t look so disconcerted,” 

ursued Miss Frampton, in aloud whisper. ‘It is 
in very bad taste to appear annoyed when an accie 
dent happens to your dress. People in society al- 
ways pass off such things, as of no cons: quence 
whatever. Ihave apologized for spilling the soup, 
aad what more can do?” 

Poor Laura was not in society, and she knew that 
to her the accident was of consequence. However, 
she rallied, and tried to appear as if she thought no 
more of the mischance that had spoiled the hand- 
somest and most expensive dress she had ever pos- 
sessed. Afier dinner she tried to remove the ime 
mense grease-spot by every application within her 
reach, but had no success. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, she was 
invited to join a party that was going to visit the 
Spouting Horn, as itis generally denominated, She 
had heard this remarkable place much talked of since 
her arrival at Nahant, and she certainly telt a great 
desire to see it. Mrs. Maitland had letters to write, 
and Mrs. Brantley and Miss Frampton were engaged 
in their siesta; but Augusta was eager for the walk 
as she found that several gentlemen were going, 
among them Aubrey Maitland, who had just arrived 
in the afternoon boat. His eyes sparkled at the sight 
of our heroine, and offering her his arm, they pro- 
ceeded with the rest of the party to the Spouting 
Horo. This isa deep cavity at the bottom of a steep 
ledge of rocks, and the waves as they rush succes- 
sively into it with the tide, are immediately thrown 
out again by the action of a current of air which 
comes through a small opening at the back of the re- 
cess, the spray falling round like that of a cascade 
or fountain. The tide and wind were both high,and 
Laura was told that the Spouting Horn would be seen 
to great advantage. 

Aubrey Maitland conducted her carefully down 
the least rugged declivity of the rock, and gave her 
his hand to assist her in springing from point to 
point. They at length descended to the bottom of 
the crag. Laura was bending forward with eager 
curiosity, and looking steadfastly into the wave-worn 
cavern, much interested in the explosions of foaming 
water, which were sometimes greater and sometimes 
less. Suddenly a biast of wind twisted her light 
dress-bonnet completely round, and broke the sew- 
ing of one of the strings, and the bonnet was direct. 
ty whirled belure hee into the caw 
and the next moment thrown back again amidst a 
shower of sea-froth. Laura cried out involuntarily, 
and Aubrey sprang forward, and snatched it out of 
the water. 

**] fear,” said he, ** Miss Lovel, your bonnet is 
irreparably injared.—*‘It is, indeed,” replied Laura; 
and remembertog Miss Frampton’s lecture, she tried 
to say that the destruction of her bonnet was of no 
consequence, but unaceustomed to falsehood, the 
words died away on her lips. 


The ladies now gathered round our heroine, who 
held in her hand the dripping wreck of the once ele- 
gant bonnet; and they gave it as their unanimous 
opinion, that nothing could possibly be done to re- 
store it to any form that would make it wearable.— 
Laura then tied her scarf over her head, and Aubrey 

Maitland thought she looked prettier than ever. 

¥ Late in the evening, Mr. Brantley arrived from 
town in his chaise, bringing from the post-officea 
letter frora her litde sisters, or rather two letters 
written onthe same sheet. They ran thus:— 


Rosebrook, August 9th, 18—. 

“Dearest Sisrer—We hope you are having a 
great deal of pleasure in Boston. How many novels 
you must be reading—I wish I was grown up as you 
are—I am eight years old, and I have never yet read 
anovel, We miss you all the time. ‘There is still 
a chair placed for you at table, and Rosa and 1 take 
turns in sitting next to it. But we can no longer 
hear vour pleasant talk with our dear father. You 
know Rosa and I always listened so attentively that 
we frequently forgot to cat our dinners. I see ad- 
vertised a large new book of Fairy ‘Tales. How 
much you will have to tell us when you come home. 
Since vou were so kind as to promise to bring mea 
book, I think, upon second thought, I would rather 
have the Tales of the Castle than Miss E!geworth’a 
Moral Tales. 


**Dear mother has now to make all the pies and 

uddings herself. Wemiss you every way. The 
Children’s Friend must be a charming book—so 
must the Friend of Youth. 


“Yesterday we hada pair of fowls killed for din- 
ner. Of course, they were not Rosa’s chickens, nor 
mine—they were only Billy avd Bobby. But stiil 
Rosaand I cried very much, as they were fowls 
that we were acquainted with. Dear father reason- 
ed with us about it for a Jong time; bot still, though 


the fowls were made into a pi we could eat nothe- 


ing but the crust. I think I should like very much 
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to read.the Robins, and also Keeper’s Travels in 
search of his Master. 

“[ hope, dear Laura, you will be able to remem- 
ber every thing you have seen and heard in Boston, 
that you may have the more to tell us when you 
come home. I think, after all, there is no book I 
would prefer t». the Arabian Nights—no douht the 
Tales of the Genii are also excellent. Dear Laura, 
how [long to see you again, Paul and Virginia 
must be very delightfal. 

**Yours affectionately, 
Lovet.” 

Deak SISTER LAcRA.—I eried for a long time 
after you left us, but at last I wiped my eyes, and 
played with Ponto, and was happy. I have concla- 


ded not to want the canary-bird L asked you to get. 
for me, as | think it best to be satisfied by hearing | 


the birds sing on the trees, in the garden, and in the 
woods. Last night 1 heard a sereech owl—I would 
rather have a young fig -tree in a tub—or else a great 
quantity of new flowcreseeds, if you do not get ei- 
ther the fig-tree or the flower-seeds, I should like a 
blue cat, such as I have read of—you know those cats 
are not sky-blue, but only a bluish gray. If a blue 
cat is not to be had, [ should be glad of a pair of 
white English rabbits; and yet, [think I would quiie 
as willingly havea pair of doves. I never saw a real 
dove—but if doves are searce, or cost too much, | 
shall be satisfied with a pair of fantailed pigeons, if 
they sre Quite white, and their tails fan very much. 
If you had a great deal of money to spare, L should 
like a kid or a fawn, but I know that it is impossi- 
ble; so 1 will not think of it. Perhaps, whenl grow 
up, 1 may be a president’s wife—if so, L will buy an 
elephant, Your affectionate sister, 
** Rosa Lover ” 

**T send kisses to all the people in Boston that 
love you.” 

‘How gladly would Laura, had it been in her pow- 
er, have made every purchase mentioned in the let- 
ters of the two innocent girls. And her heart swell- 
ed and her eyes overflowgd when she thought how 
happy she might have made them at a small part of 
the expense she had been persuaded to lavish on the 
finery that had given her so litle pleasure, and that 
was now nearly all spoiled. 

Next day was Sunday; and they went to church 
and heard Mr. Taylor, the celebrated mariner cler- 
gy-man, with whose deep pathos and simple good 
sense, Laura was much interested, while she was at 
the same time amused with his originality and quaint- 
ness. 

On returning to the hotel, they found that the 
morning boat had arrived, and on looking up at the 
veranda, the first object Laura saw there was Pyam 
Dodge, standing stiffly, with his hands on the rail- 
ing. 

‘ Miss Lovel,” said Augusta, ‘‘there’s your friend 
the schoolmaster.” 

‘* Mercy upon us,” screamed Miss Frampton, 
“has that horrid fellow come after you’? Really, 
Miss Lovel, it was in very bad taste to invite him to 

‘*} did not invite him,” replied Laura, colouring; 
**I know not how he discovered that I was here.” 

The ouly way then,” said Miss Frampton, ‘‘is to 
cut him dead, and then perhaps he’ll clear off.” 

‘* Pho,” said Augusta, *‘do you suppose lie can 
understand cutting—why he woun’t know whether 
he is cut or not.” 

‘* May Lask who this person is?” said Aubrey 
Maitland, in a low voice, to Laura. “Is there any 
stain or any suspicion attached to him?” 

“*Oh! no, indeed,” replied Laura, earnestly. And, 
in a few words, asthey ascended the stairs, she gave 
him an outline of the schoolmaster and his charac- 


er 

‘Then do not eut himat all,” said Aubrey. “Let 
me take the liberty of suggesting to you how to re- 
ceive him.”? They had now come out into the ve- 
randa, and Maitland immediately led Laura up to 
Pyam Dodge, who bowed profoundly on being in- 
troduced to him, and then turned \to our heroine, 
asked'permission to shake hands with her, hoped his 
company would be found agreeable, and signified 
that he had been unable to learn where she was from 
Mr. Brantley’s servants; but that the evening before 
a gentleman from Boston had teld him that Mr. 
Brantley and all the family were at Nahant. There- 
fore, he had come thither to day, purposely to see 
her, and to inform her that the summer vacation hav- 
jing commenced, he was going to pay a. visit to his 
friends at Rosebrook, and would be very thankful if 
she would honour him with a letter or messuge to 
her family. 

All this was said with much bowing, and prosing 
and apologizing. When it was finished, Maitland 
invited Pyam Dodge to take a turn round the veran- 
da, with Miss Lovel and himself, and the poor school 
master expressed the most profound gratitude. 
When they were going to dinner, Aubrey introduced 
him to Mrs Maitland, placed him next to himself at 
table, and engaged him in a conversation on the 
Greek classics, in which Pyam Dodge finding him- 
self precisely in his element, forgot his humility, 
and being less embarrassed, was therefore less awk- 
ward and absurd than asual. 

Laura Lovel had thought Aubrey Maitland the 
handsomest and most elegawt young man she had 
ever seen. She now thought him the most amiable. 

In the afiernoon there was a mirage, in which the 
far off yocks in the vicinity of Marblehead, appear- 


- ed almost.in the immediate neighbourhood of Na- 


hant, coming out in full relief, their forms and co- 
ours well-defined, and their height and breadth 


seemingly much increased. While all the company 
were assembled to look at this singular optical phe- 
nomenon, (Aubrey Maitland being earnestly en- 
gaged in explaining it to our heroine,) Miss Framp- 
ton whispered to Laura that she wished particularly 
to speak with her, and accordingly drew her away 
to another part of the veranda. 

Laura turned pale, for she had a presentiment of 
what was coming. Miss Frampton then told her, 
that presuming she had heard from home, she con- 
cluded that it would, of course, be convenient to re- 
turn the trifle she had lent her; adding that she wish- 
ed to give a small commission to a lady that was go- 
ing to town the next morning. 

Poor Laura knew not what to say. She changed 


colour, trembled with nervous agitation, and at last 
taultered out, that in'consequence of knowing her 
futher was trom home, she had not yet written to 
him on the subject, but that she would do so imme- 
diately, and hoped that Miss Frampton would not 
find it very inconvenient to waita few days. 

‘Why really I do not know now L can,” replied 
Miss Frampton, “1 want a sbawl exactly like Mrs. 
Horton’s. She tells me they are only to be had at 
one store in Boston, and that when she got hers the 
other day, there were only two lett. They are real- 
ly quite a new style, strange as it is tosee any thing 
in Boston, that is not quite old-fashioned in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The money L lent you is precisely the sum 
for this purpose. Of course I am in no want ofa 
shawl—thank heaven, Lhave morethan I know what 
to do with—but, as I told you, these are quile a new 
style—” 

‘‘Oh! how gladly would I pay yon if I could!” 
exclaimed Laura, covering her face with her hands. 
* What would [ give at this moment for twenty-five 
dollars!”’— 

hope Lam not inconvenient,” said the voice of 
Pyam Dodge, close at Laura’s back; ‘‘but I have 
been looking for Miss Luara Lovel, that | may take 
my leave, and return to town in the next boat.” 

Miss Frampion tossed her head and walked away 
te tell Mrs. Horton confidentially, that Miss Lovel 
had borrowed twenty-five dollars of her to buy fine- 
ry, but not to add that she had just been asking her 
for payment. 

‘*It I may venture to use such freedom,” pursued 
Pyam Dodge: ‘I think Miss Laura Lovel, I over- 
heard you just now grieving that you could not pay 
some money. Now, my good child, (if you will for- 
give me for calling you so,) why should you be at 
any loss for money, when | have just received my 
quarter’s salary, and when Ihave more about me 
than know what to dowith. I heard you mention 
twenty-five dollars—here it is, (taking some notes 
out of an enormous pocket-book,) and if you want 
any more, as [ hope you do—” 

**Oh! no, indeed—no,” interrupted Laura. “1 
cannot take it—I would not on any consideration.” 

**1 know too well,” continued Pyam Dodge, “I 
am not worthy to offer it, and [ hope Lam not mak- 
ing myself disugreeable. But if Miss Laura Lovel, 
you would only have the goodness to aggept it, you 
may be sure | will never ask you for it as long as 
Llive. 1 would even take a book oath not to do so,” 

Luura steadily refused the proffered kindness of 
the poor schoolmaster, and begged Pyam Dodge to 
mention the subject to her no more, She told him 
that all she now wished was to go home, and that 
she would write by him to her family, begging that 
her father would come for her (as he had promised 
at parting, ) and take her back to Rosebrook, as soon 
ashe could. She quitted Pyam Dodge, who was 
evidently much mortified, and retired to write her 
letter, which she gave to him as soon as it was fin- 
ished, finding him in the hall taking a ceremonious 
leave of the Maitands. He departed, and Laura’s 
spirits were gradually revived during the evening, 
by the gratifying attentions and agreeable conversa- 
tion of Mrs. Maitland and her son. 

When our heroine retired for the night, she found 
on her table a letter in a singularly uncouth hand, if 
hand it could be called, where every word was dif- 
ferently written. It enclosed two ten dollar notes 
‘and a five, and was conceived in the following 
words— 

“This is to inform Miss Laura, eldest daughter 
ofthe Reverend Edward Lovel, of Rosebrook, Mas- 
sachusetts, thatan unknown friend of hers, whose 
name it will be imposs.ble for her to guess, (and 
therefore to make the attempt will doubtless be en- 
tive loss of time, andtime is always precious,) hav- 
ing accidentally heard (though by what means Is a 
profound secret,) that she, at this present time, Is in 
some little difficulty for wantofa small sum of mo- 
ney—he, therefore—this unknown friend, offers to 
her acceptance the before-mgntioned sum; boping 
that she will tind nothing disgusting in his using so 
great a liberty.” 

*‘Oh! poor Pyam Dodge!” exclaimed Laura, 
‘“‘why did you take the trouble to disguise and disfi- 
gure your excellent hand-writing.” And she felt, 
alter all, what a relief it wasto transfer her debt 
from Miss Frampton to the good schoolmaster. Re- 
luctant to have any further personal discussion jon 
this painful subject, she inclosed the notes In a 
short billet tto Mss Frampton, and itimmedi- 
ately tothat lady’sa partment. She then went to bed 
comparatively happy, slept soundly, and dreamed 
of Aubrey Maitland. 

About the end of the week Leura Lovel was de- 
lighted to see her father arrive with Mr. Brantley. 
As soon as they were alone, she threw herself into 
his arms, and with a flood of tears explained to him 


| the particulars of all that passed since she left home; 


and deeply lamented that she had a!!Owed herself to 
be drawn into expenses beyond her means of defray- 
ing, and which her father could ill afford to sup- 
ply, to say nothing of the pain and mortification they 
liad occasioned to herself. 

** My beloved child,” said Mr. Lovel, ** I have 
been much to blame for entrusting you at an age so 
early and inexperienced, and with no knowledge ot 
a townlife and its habits, to the guic¢ance and exam- 
ple of a family of whom I knew nothing, except that 
they were reputable and opulent.” 

Mr. Lovel then gave his daughtor the agreeable 
intelligence, that the tract of land which was the 
object of his visitto Maine, and which had been 
lett him in his youth by an old aunt, and was then 
considered of little or no account, had greatly ine 
creased in value by a new and flourishing town hav- 
ing sprung up in its immediate vicinity. This tract 
he had recently been able to sell for ten thousand 
dollars, and the interest of that sum would now 
make a most acceptable addition to his little income. 

He also informed her that Pyam Dodge was then 
at the village of Rosebrook, where he was “ visit- 
ing round,” as he called it, and that the good school- 
master had faithfully kept the secret of the twenty- 
‘ive dollars which he had pressed upon Laura, and 
which Mr. Lovel had now heard, for the first time, 
from herself, 

While this conversation was going on between the 
father and davghter, Mrs. Maitland and her son 
were engaged in discussing the beauty and the ap- 
parent merits of our heroine, ‘ I should like ex- 
tremely,” said Mrs. Maitland, ** to invite Miss 
Lovel to pass the winter with me. But you know 
we live much in the world, and I fear the limited 
state of her father’s finances could not allow her 
to appear as she would wish. Yet perhaps [ might 
manage to assist her, in that respect, without wound- 
ing her delicacy. I think with regret of so fair a 
flower being ‘born to blush unseea, and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.’ ” 

**'There is one way,” said Aubrey Maitland, 
smiling, and colouring, ** by which we might have 
Miss Lovel to spend next winter in Bosten, without 
any danger of offending her delicacy, or subjecting 
her to embarrassment on account of her personal 
expenses—a way which would enable her to appear 
as she deserves, aud to move in a sphere that she is 
well calculated to adora, though not as Miss Lovel.” 

**] cannot but understand you, Aubrey,’ replied 
Mrs. Maitland, who had always been not only the 
mother, but the'sy mpathizing and confidential triend 
of her son—*yet be not too precipitate, Know 
more of this young lady, before you go so far that 
you cannot in honour recede.” 

**] know her’ sufficiently,” said Aubrey with ani- 
mation. **She is to be understood at once, and 
though I flatter myself that I may have already ex- 
cited some interest tn her heart, yet I have no rea- 
son to suppose that she entertains for me such feel- 
ings as would induce her at this time to accept my 
offer. She is extremely anxious to get home; she 
may have left a lover there. But let me be once 
assured that her affections are disengaged, and that 
she is really inclined to bestow them on me, anda 
declaration shail immediately follow the discovery. 
A mar, who after being convinced of the regard of 
the woaan he loves, can trifle with her feelings and 
hesitate about securing her hand, does not deserve 
to obtain ber.” 

Laura had few preparations to make for her depar- 
ture, which took place the next morning, Aubrey 
Maitland and Mr, Brantley accompanying her and 
her father to town, in the early boat. Mrs. Mait- 
land took leave of her affectionately, Mrs. Brantley 
smilingly, Augusta coldly,and Miss Frampton not 
at all. 

Mr. Lovel and his daughter passed that day im 
Boston, staying at a hotel. Laura showed her fa- 
ther the children’s letter. All the books that Ella 
mentioned were purchased for her, and quite a lit- 
tle menagerie of animals was procured for Rosa. 

‘They arrived safely at Kosebrook. And when 
Mr. Lovel was invoking ablessing on their even- 
ing repast, he referred to the return of his daughter 
and to his happiness on seeing her once more in her 
accustomed seat at table, in a manner that drew tears 
into the eves of every member of the family. 

Pyam Dodge was there; only waiting for Laura’s 
arrival to set out next morning on a visit to his rela- 
tions in Vermont. With his usual want of tact, and 
his usual kindness of heart, he made so many objec- 
tions to receiving the money with which he had 
accommodated our heroine, that Mr. Lovel was 
obliged to slip it] privately into his trunk before his 
departure. 

In afew days, Aubrey Maitland came to Rase- 
brook and established himself at the principal inn, 
from whence he visited Laura the evening of his ar- 
rival. Next day he came both morning and even- 
ing. On the third day he paid her three visits, and 
after that it was not worth while to count them. 

The marriage of Aubrey and Laura took place at 
the close of the autumn, and they immediately went 
into the-possession of an elegant residence of their 
own, adjoining the mansion of the elder Mrs Mait- 
land. They are now living in as much happiness 
as can fall to the lot of human beings. 

Before the Nahant season was over, Miss Framp- 
ton had quarrelled with or offended nearly every 
lady at the hotel; and Mr. Brantley privately insisted 
that his wife should not invite her to pass the win- 
fer with them. However, she protracted her stay as 
iong as she possibly could with any appearance of 
decency, and thea returned to Philadelphia uader 


the escort of one of Mr. Brantley’s clerks. After 
she came home, hey visit to Boston afforded her a 
new snbject of conversation, in which the predomi- 
nant features were general ridicule of the Yankees, 
(as she called them, ) cireumstantial slanders of the 
family to whose hospitality she had been indebt- 


ed for more than three months, and particular abuse 
of ‘that little wretch, Augusta. ” 


THE ENCOUNTER—A SCENE AT SEA, 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

—"“‘One universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows.” — BYRON. 

The Active sloop of war had been lying all 
day becalmed, in mid ocean, and was rolling and 
pitching about in a heavy ground swell, which 
was the only trace left of the gale she had 
lately encountered. The sky was of as tender 
and serene a blue as if it had never been de- 
formed with clouds; and the atmosphere was 
bland and pleasant, although the latitude and 
the season might both have led one to expect 
different weather. Sihce the morning watch, 
when the wind, after blowing straight an end 
for several days together, had died suddenly 
away, there had not been enough air stirring to 
lift the dog-vane from its staff, down which it 
hung in motionless repose, except when raised 
by the heave and roll of the vessel, as she la- 
boured in the trough of the sea. Her courses 
had been hauled up, and she lay under her 
three topsails, braced on opposite tacks, read 
to take advantage of the first breath of wind, 
from whatever q uarter it might come. 

The crew were disposed in various groups 
about the deck, some idling away in listless ease 
the interval of calm;some with their clothes- 
bags beside them, turning it to account in over- 
hauling their dunnage; while others moved 
fidgety about, on the forecastle and in the waist, 
eyeing, ever and anon, the horizon round, as 
if already weary of their short holiday on the 
ocean, and impatiently watching for some sign 
of a breeze. 

Toatrue sailor there are few circumstances 
more annoying than a perfectcalm. The same 
principle of our nature which makes the travel- 
ler on land ,though journeying without any de- 
finite object, desire the postillion to whip up 
his horses and hasten to the end of his stage, is 
manifested ina striking degree among seamen. 
The end of one voyage is but the beginning of 
another, and their life isa constant succession 
of hardships and perils; yet they cannot abide 
that the elements should grant them a moment’s 
respite. As the wind dies away their spirits 
flag; they move heavily and sluggishly about 
while the calm continues; but rouse at the first 
whisper of the breeze, and are never gayer or 
more animated than when their canvas swells 
out to its utmost tension in the gale. 

On the afternoon in question, this feeling of 
restlessness at the continuance of the calm was 
not confined to the crew of the Active. Her 
commander had been nearly all day on deck, 
walking to and fro, on the starboard side, with 
quick, impatient strides, or now stepping into 
one gangway, and now into the other, and cast- 
ing anxious and searching looks into all quarters 
of the heavens, as if it were of the utmost con- 
sequence that a breeze should spring up and 
enable him to pursue his way. Indeed, it was 
whispered among the officers, that there were 
reasons of state which made it important they 
should reach their point of destination as spee- 


or what those reasons were, not a soul on board 
knew, except the captain—and he was not a 
man likely to enlighten their ignorance on the 
subject. Few words, in truth, did any one ever 
hear from Black Jack, as the reefers nick-nam- 
ed him; and when he did speak, what he said 
was not generally of a kindto make them de- 
sire he should often break his taciturnity. 

He was a straight, tall, stern-looking man, just 
passed the prime of life, as might be inferred 
from the wrinkleson his thoughful brow, and 
the slightly grizzled hue of the locks about his 
temples; though his hair, elsewhere, was as 
black as the raven. His face bore the marks 
both of storm and battle; it was furrowed and 
deeply embrowned by long exposure to every 
vicissitude of weather; and a deep scar across 
the left brow told of dangers braved and over 
come, His eyes were large, black and pierc- 
ing; and the habitual compression and curve o! 
his lip indicated both firmness and haughtines 
of character—indications which those who sail- 
ed with him had no reason to complain of as de- 
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But notwithstanding his impatience, and the 
urgency of his mission, whatever it was, the aad 
tive continued to roll heavily about at the uy 
of the big round billows, which swelled te | 
spread and tumbled over so lazily, — ered 
glassy surfaces were not broken bya wp.” e aa | 

le. The sun went down clear, but red and | 
fiery; and the sky, though its blue faded toa 
duskier tint, still remained unflecked by a sin- 
le cloud. As the broad round disk oe. 
ed beneath the wave, all hands were ay 
to stand by their hammocks; and when preg ; 
and bustle incident to that prece of duty . 
subsided, an unwonted degree of stillness set- 
tled on the vessel. This was owing In wig 
doubt, to the presence of the commander, be- 
fore whom the crew were not apt to ge gen 
any great exuerance of merriment; but the 
sluggish and unusual state of the weather had 
sobably the largest share in the effect. The 
continued on deck, pacing up and 
the starboard side; the heutenant of the watch 
leaned over the taffrel, his trumpet idly dan- 
gling by its becket from his arm; and the two 
uarterdeck midshipmen walked in the gang- 
way; beguiling their watch with prattle about 
home, or gay anticipations of the future. 

“We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, 
Vangs,”’ said the master’s mate ot the forecastle 
as he returned forward from adding on the log- 
slate another ‘ditto’ to the long column of them 
which recorded the history of the day. The 
person he addressed stood on the heel of the 
bowsprit with his arms folded on his breast, and 
his gaze fixed intently on the western horizon, 
from which the daylight had now so completely 
faded, that it required a practised and keen eye 
to discern where the sky and water met. He 
was a tall, square-framed, aged looking seaman, 
whose thick gray hair shaded a strongly mark- 
ed and weather-beaten face, and whose shaggy 
overcoat, buttoned to the throat, covered a form 
that for forty years had breasted the storms and 
perils of every sea. He did not turn his head, 
nor withdraw his eyes from the spot they rest- 
ed on, as he said, ina low tone, “We shall have 
work enough before morning, Mr. Garnet?” 

“Why, where do you read that, Vangs?” in- 
quired the midshipman—“there is nothing of 
the sort in my reckoning.” 

‘J read it ina book I have studied through 
many along cruise, Mr. Garnet, and though my 
eyes are getting old, I think I can understand 
itsmeaning yet. Hark ye, young man, the 
hammocks are piped down, and the watch is 
set, but there will be no watch in, this night, 
mark my words.” 

‘Why, Vangs, you are turning prophet,’ re- 
plied the master’s-mate, who was a rattling 
young fellow, full of blood and blue veins. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder to see you strike tarpaulin 
when the cruisets up, rig out in a methodist’s 
broad brim and straight tokgs, andship the next 
trip for parson.’ 

* My cruisings are pretty much over, Mr.Gar- 
net, and my next trip, Iam thinking, is one I 
shall have to go alone—though there’s a sign in 
the heavens this night makes me fear I shall 
have but too much company,’ 

‘Why, what signs do you talk of, man” ask- 
ed the young officer, somewhat startled by the 
quiet and impressive tone and manner of the 
old quartermaster. ‘I see nothing that looks 
like change of weather, and yet I see all that 
is to be seen,’ 


*{ talked ir, the same way, once, I remem- 
ber,’ said Vangs, ‘ when I was about your age, 
as we lay becalmed one night in the old Char- 
Jotte East Indiaman, heaving and pitchingein 
the roll of a ground swell, much as we do now. 
The next morning found me clinging to a bro- 
ken topmast, the only thing left of a fine ship of 
seven hundred tons, which with every soul on 
board of her, except me, had gone to the bot- 


tom. That was before you were born, Mr. Gar- 
net.’ 


*Such things have often been, no doubt,’ 
said Garnet, ‘and such things will be again— 
nay, may happen as you say before morning.— 
But because you were once wrecked in a gale 
of wind that sprung up out of a calm, it is no 
reason that every calm is to be followed by such 
agale. Show mea sign of wind and I may be- 
lieve it; but for my part, I see no likelihood of 
enough even to blow away the smoke of that 
cursed galley, which encircles and dances about 
here on the forecastle, as if it was master’s mate 


of the watch, and was ordered to keep a bright 
look out.’ 


‘Turn your eyes in that direction, Mr. Gar- 


broader than my finger, that streaks the sky 


for I watched all that fade away, and the last 
glimmer of it was gone before that dim brassy 
streak began to show itself. And carry your 
eye in a straight line above it—do you not mark 
how thick and lead-like the airlooks? 
that there,’ said the old man, (laying hishand on 
the bowsprit, as he prepared to sit down be- 
tween the night heads,) ‘will try what stuff 


these sticks are made of before the morning 


breaks,’ 

Young Garnet put his hand over his brow, 
and half shutting his eyes, peered intently in 
the direction the old seaman indicated; but no 
sign pregnant with such evil as he foreboded, 
or no appearance even of the wished for breeze 
met his vision. Imputing the predictions of 
Vangs to those megrims which old sailors are 
apt to have ina long calm; or perhaps toa de- 
sire to play upon his credulity, he folded his 
peacoat more closely about him, and taking his 
seat on the nettings in such a position that he 
could lean back against the fore-rigging, pre- 
pared to settle himself down in that delicious 
state of repose between sleeping and waking, 
in which he thought he might with impunity 
doze away such a quiet watch as his promised 
to be. He had scarcely closed his eyes, howe 
ever, when a sound rung in his ears that made 
him spring to the deck, and at once dispelled all 
disposition to slumber. It was the clear trum- 


pet-like voice of the captain himself, hailing the 


torecastle. 

‘Sir!’ bawled the startled master’s-mate. 
‘Have your haliards clear for running, sir! 
your cluelines led along, and the men all at 
their stations.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ sung out Garnet in reply, and 
then muttered to himself, ‘here’s the devil to 
pay and no pitch hot. What is the meaning of 
all this, I wonder? Has the skipper seen old 
Vang’s streak of brass too? or does he hope to 
coax the wind out, by raising such a breeze on 
deck? And hestepped upon a shot box, and 
cast another long, searching glance into the 
western horizon, but there was no sign there 
which to his inexperienced eye boded any 
change of weather. 

‘Fo’castle, there!’ again sounded from the 
quarter deck, but it was now the voice of the 
lieutenant of the watch, hailing through his 
trumpet. 

‘Sir,’ answered the mate. 

‘Send the fo’castle-men aloft to furl the fore- 
sail. Quarter-gunners and afterguard, do you 
hear? Lay aloft—lay out—furl away.’ 

These end other similar orders were quickly 
obeyed, and stillnessagain succeeded. But the 
attention of all on deck was now aroused: and 
every one watched in silence for some less 
questionable forerunner of wind than was yet 
visible to their eyes. They all noticed, how- 
ever, that the sky had grown thicker and of a 
dingier hue, and that not a single star peeped 
through the gloom, But there was nota breath 
of air yet stirring. The top-sails continued to 
flap heavily against the masts, as they were 
swayed to and fro by the motion of the vessel; 
the lower yards creaked in their slings; and the 
ship headed now one way and now another, as 
she yawed and swung round, completely at the 
mercy of the swell. The seamen gathered in 
groups at their several stations, and waited in 
silence the result which all now began to appre- 
hend. 


But while these feelings of indefinite fear 
were entertained by those on deck, the watch 
below were disturbed by no such anxiety. The 
officers in the gun-room were variously occu- 
pied, according to their different tastes and in- 
clinations; some amusing themselves by reading, 
some writing, and others stretched upon the 
chairs or in their berths, dreaming away the in- 
terval ofrest. The midshipmen inthe steerage 
had gathered round their mess-table, and were 
engaged in lively chat and repartee, and in 
cracking nautical jokes end witticisms upon 
each other. ‘Their discourse was plentifully in- 
terlarded with sea-phrases; for these juvenile 
sons of Neptune, however slender their seaman- 
ship in other respects, have commonly great vo- 
lubility in rattling off the technicals of their 
profession, and a surpaising facility in applying 
them to the ordinary topics of conversation.— 
With the omission of a single letter, the distich 
describing Hudibras might be applied to them, 
or, if a poor pun be allowable, it may be said to 
fit them to a ¢, for 


— They cannot ope 


net. Do you not see a faint belt of light, no 


Their mouths, but out there falls a rope. 


One ofthe merriest and noisiest of the group | upon their ears like the roar ofa volcano. The 
where the sun went down? It is not daylight, | in the Active’s steerage was a little rosy-cheek- | heaving and rolling of the ship ceased all at 


ed, bright-eyed reefer, whose flaxen hair curled | 
in natural ringlets around his temples, and was | chained down by the force of a mighty pressure, 


once, as if the waves had been subdued and 


surmounted by a small, low-crowned tarpaulin) The vessel stood motionless an instant, as if in- 


hat, cocked knowingly on one side, in amusing | stinct with life, and cowering in conscious fear 
There is | 


imitation of the style of the full grown jack tar. | of the approaching strife; the tempest then 


‘Hullo, Jigger, how does she head now?’ cried 
the little wag to one of the messbors, as his 
bandy legs made their appearance down the 
companion-ladder, 

‘She head ebery which way, Misser Burton,’ 
answered the black, his shining face dilated 
with a prodigious grin, showing he relished the 
humor of the question. ‘It is a dead calm on 
deck, you know, Misser Burton, and the main 
yard is braced frat aback.’ 

‘O, see,’ rejoined the urchin, ‘they have hove 
her to, Jigger, to give her half a lemon to keep 
her from fainting. She has out sailed the wind 
and is lying by to wait for it.’ 

‘Lying by, indeed,’ said another, ‘she is going 
like a top.’ ‘ 

‘And if she keeps on,’ added a third, ‘she 
will soon go as fast as the Dutchman’s schooner 
when she stood into port under aheavy press of 
bolt-ropes, the sails having blown clean out of 
them at sea.’ 

‘Oh, Ihave heard of that schooner,’ resum- 
ed little Burton, the first speaker, ‘It was she 
that sailed so fast, that when they broke up 
her hatches, they found she had sailed her bot- 
tom off.” 

‘Her skipper,’ interrupted another, * was 
both master and chief mate, and they made the 
duty easy by dividing it between them, watch 
and watch.’ 

‘Yet the Dutchman grew so thin upon it,’ ad- 
ded little Burton, ‘that when he got home his 
mother and sister couldn’t both look at him at 
once.’ 

‘And his dog,’ said the other, ‘got so weak, 
it had to lean against the mast to bark.’ 

‘Come, come, take aturn there, and belay,’ 
cried one of the older midshipmen, who was 
stretched at full length upon a locker. ‘Come, 
you have chased that joke far enough. Heave 
about, and see if you can’t give us something 
better on tother tack.’ 

‘Well, Tom Derrick, if you don’t like our 
rigs, tip us a twist, yourself. Come, spin us a 
yarn, my boy, if you have your jaw-tacks 
aboard.’ 

‘No, no, Charley Burton, I can’t pay out any 
slack to-night. 1 am as sleepy as a loukout in 
acalm. My eyesfeel like the marvine’s, when 
his cue was served so taut, he couldn’t make 
his eyelids meet. Hullo, Jigger, rouse out my 
hammock from that heap and hang it up—you 
know whieh it is, don’t you? 

‘Ki! I wish I had as much tobacco as I know 
which Misser Derrick’s hammock is,’ eagerly 
replied the negro. 

This characteristic speech produced a hearty 
burst of laughter; and in chat and merriment of 
this so.t the evening slipped away, until the 
hour for extinguishing the lights arrived, and 
the quartermaster came down to douse the 

lim. 

‘ Well, Vangs,’ cried the ever-ready Burton, 
‘itis blowing an Lrishman’s hurricane on deck, 
ot it—straight up and down, like a pig’s 
eye?’ 

- It is all quiet yet,’ replied Vangs, ‘but the 
sky has a queer look, and there will be a hurri- 
cane of a different sort before you are many 
hours older, Mr. Charles.’ 

‘is there then really any prospect of wind?’ 
asked the midshipman we have called Derrick. 

‘There is something brewing in the clouds we 
none of us understand,’ answered the old man, 
in his low quiet tone. ‘We shali have more wind 
than we want before long, or Ll am out in my 
reckoning.’ 

‘ Let it come but end foremost, if it chooses, 
and the sooner the better,’ said young Burton 
laughing, ‘any weather rather than this, for this 
is neither fish, flesh, nor red herring. Let it 
blow, Vangs, and I wouldn’t mind if it were 
such a breeze as you had in the old Charlotte, 
you know, when it blew the sheet-anchor into 
the foretop, and took three men to hold the cap- 
tain’s hair on his head.’ 

The old quarter-master turned a grave and 
thoughtful lock on the round face of the lively 
boy,{and seemed meditating an answer that 
might repress what probably struck him as un- 
timely mirth; but even while he was in the act 
to speak, the tempest he had predicted burst in 
sudden fury upon thé vessel. The first indica- 
tion those below had of its approach was the 
wild rushing sound of the gust, which broke 


| 


burst upon her, but-end foremast, as Burton ex- 
pressed it, and the stately mass reeled and fell 
over before it, like a tower struck down by a 
thunderbolt. The surge was so violent that the 
ship was thrown almost on her beam-ends, and 
every thing on board, not secured in the strong- 
est manner, was pitched with great force to lee- 
ward. Midshipmen, mess-table, hammocks, 
and the contents of the mess-lockers, fell rust- 
ling, rattling, and mixed in strange disorder, to 
the lee-scuppers; and when the ship slowly 
righted, straining and trembling in every plank, 
itwas a moment or two before those who had 
been so unexpectedly heaped together in the 
bends, could extricate themselves from the 


confusion, and make their way to the upper- 
deck. 


There a scene of fearful grandeur was pre- 
sented. The sky was of a murky, leaden hue, 
and appeared to bend over the ship in a nearer 
and narrower arch, binding the ocean in so 
small a round, that the eye could trace, through 
the whole circle, the line where the sickly look- 
ing heavens rested on the sea. The air was thick 
and héavy; and the water, covered with driving 
snow-like foam, seemed to be packed and flat- 
tened down by the tury of the blast, which 
scattered its billows into spray as cutting as the 
sleet of a December storm. ‘The wind howyde 
and screamed through the rigging with an ap- 
palling sound, that might be likened to the 
shrieks and wailings of angry fiends; and the 
ship fled before the tempest like an aflrighted 
thing, with a velocity that piled the water ina 
huge bank around her bows, and sent it off, 
whirling and sparkling, in lines of dazzling 
whiteness, soon lost in the general hue of the 
ocean, which resembled a wild waste of drifting 
snow. 


There was one on deck, however, who had 
foreseen this awful change, and made prepara- 
tions to receive it; and when the tempest burst 
in full, fell swoop, upon his ship, it found noth- 
ing but the bare hull and spars to oppose its 
tremendous power. Every sail had been close- 
ly and securely furled, except the forestorm 
staysail, which was set for a reason that seamen 
will undeystand; but being hauled well aft by 
both sheets, it was stretched stiffly amidships, 
and presented nothing but the bolt-rope for the 
wind to act upon. The masts and yards with 
their snug-and well bound rolls of canvass, alone 
encountered the hurricane. But even these 
were tried to the uttermost. The topmasts 
bent and creaked before the blast, and the royal 
poles of the topgallant masts, which extended 
above the crosstrees, whipped and thrashed 
about like pliant rods. The running rigging 
rattled against the spars, and the shrouds and 
backstays strained and cracked, as if striving to 
draw the strong bolts which secured them to 
the vessel. 


For more than an hour did the Active flee 
along in this way, like a wild horse, foaming and 
stretching at his utmost speed, driven onward 
in the van of the tempest and exposed to its 
fiercest wrath. At length the first fury of the 
gale passed away, and the wind, though still ra- 
ging tempestuously, swept over her with less 
appalling force. The ocean, now, as if to re- 
venge itself for its constrained inactivity, roused 
from its brief repose, and swelled into billows 
that rolled and chased each other with the wild 
glee ot ransomed demons. Wave upon wave, 
in multitudinous confusion, came roaring in from — 
astern; and their white crests, leaping, and 
sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking feature 
in the scene. The wind fortunately issued 
from the right point, and drove the Active to- 
wards her place of destination. The dun pall 
of clouds which from the commencement of the 
gale had totally overspread the heavens, except 
in the quarter whence the blast proceeded, now 
began to give way, and a reddish light shone out 
here and there, in long horizontal streaks, like 
the glow of expiring coals between the bars of 
a furnace, Though the first dreadful violence 
of the storm had somewhat abated, it still raved 
with too much fierceness and power to admit of 
any relaxation of vigilance. ‘The commander 
himself still retained the trumpet, and every 
officer stood in silence at his station, clinging 
to whatever might assist him to maintain his dif- 
ficult footing. 
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‘Light, oh!’ cried the lookout on one of the 
catheads. 

‘ Where away” demanded the captain. 

‘Dead ahead.’ 

What does it look like, and how far off? 
shouted the captain, ina loud and earnest voice. 

‘Can sce nothing now, sir; the glim is dous- 
ed.’ 

‘Here,Mr. Burton,’ cried the commander, 
‘take this night glass; jump aloft on the fore- 
yard, sir, and see if you can make out any ob- 
ject ahead. Hurry up, hurry up, and let me 
hear from you immediately, sir! Lay aft to the 
braces! Forecastle, there! have hands by your 
staysail sheets on both sides! foreyard, there!’ 

But before the captain had finished his hail, 
the voice of little Burton was heard, singing out, 
‘sail oh.’ 

‘ What does she look like, and where away” 

* A large vessel lying-to under bare poles— 
starboarb your helm, sir, quick—hard a-star- 
board, or you will fall aboard of her!’ 

This startling intelligence was hardly com- 
municated before the vessel descried from aloft 
loomed suddenly into sight from deck through 
the thick weather to leeward. Her dusk and 
shadowy form seemed to rise up from the ocean, 
so suddenly did it open to view, as the driving 
mist was scattered for a moment. She lay right 
athwart the Active’s bows, and almost under her 
fore-foot—as it seemed while she pitched into 
‘the trough of an enormous sea—and the Active 
rode on the ridge of the succeeding wave,which 
curled above the chasm, as if to overwhelm the 
vessel beneath. 

‘Starboard your helm, quarter-master! hard 
a-starboard!’ cried the commander of the Active 
in a tone of startling energy. 

‘ Starboard!’ repeated the deep solemn voice 
of old Vangs, who stood on the quarter-net- 
tings, his tall figure propped against the miz- 
zen rigging, and his arm wreathed round the 
shroud. 

‘Jump tothe braces men!’ continued the 
captain strenuously—-‘haul in your starboard 
braces, haul! ease off your larboard! does she 
come to, quarter-master? Fo’castle there! ease 
off your larboard staysail sheet---let all go, sir!’ 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it 
was too late for them to avail. The wheel, in 
the hands of four stout and experienced seamen, 
was forced swiftly round, and the effect of the 
rudder was assisted by a pull of the starboard 
braces; but in such a gale, and under bare poles, 
the helm exerted but little power over the driv- 
ing and ponderous mass. She had headed off 
hardly a point from her course, when she was 
taken up by a prodigious surge, and borne on- 
ward with fearful velocity. ‘The catastrophe 
was now inevitable. In an instsnt the two 
ships felltogether, their massive timbers crash- 
ing withthe fatal force of the concussion. A 
wild shriek ascended from the deck of the 
stranger, and woran’s shrill voice mingled with 
the sound. 

All was now confusion and uproar on board 
both vessels. The Active had struck the stran- 
ger broad on the bows, while the bowsprit of 
the latter, rushing in between the foremast and 
the starboard fore-rigging of the Active, had 
snapped her shrouds and stays, and torn up the 
bolts and chainplates, as if they had been thread 
and wire. Staggering back from the shock, she 
was carried to some distance by a refluent wave, 
which suddenly subsiding, she gave such a 
heavy lurch to port that the foremast—now, 
wholly unsupported on the starbourd side— 
snapped short off like a withered twig, and fell 
with a loud splash into the ocean. 

* The foremast is gone by the board!’ shouted 
the ofticer of the forecastle. 

‘My God!’ exclaimed the captain, ‘ and 
Charles Burton has gone with it! Fo’castle 
there! Did Charles Burton come down from the 
foreyard?? 

‘Burton! Burton! Burton!’ called twenty 
voices, and ‘ Burton!’ was shouted loudly over 
the side; but there was no reply! 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted 
the vessel on itscrest, and the two ships closed 


_ again, like gladiators, faint and stunned, but 


still compelled to do battle. The bows of the 
stranger this time drove heavily against the 
bendsofthe Active, just abaft her main-rigging, 
and her bowsprit darted quivering in over the 
bulwarks, as if it were the arrowy tongue of 
some huge sea-monster. At this instant a wild 
sound of agonv, between a shriek and a groan, 
was heard in that direction, and those who turned 
to ascertain its cause saw, as the vessels again se- 
parated,a human body, swinging and writhing 
at the stranger’s bowsprit head. The vessel 


heaved up into the moonlight, and showed the 
face of poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back 
apparently crushed and broken, but his arms 
clasped round the spar, to which he appeared 
to cling with convulsive tenacity. The bowsprit 
had caught him on its end asit ran in over the 


mast, deprived the poor wretch of all power to) 
rescue himself from the dreadful situation.— 
While a hundred eyes were fastened in a gaze | 
of horror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling 
over the boiling ocean, the strange ship again 
reeled forward, as if to renew the terrible en- 
counter. But her motion was now slow and la- 
bouring. She was evidently settling by the 
head; she paused in mid career, gave a heavy 
drunken lurch to starboard, till her topmasts 
whipped against the rigging of her antagonist, 
then rising slowly on the ridge of the next wave, 
she plunged headforemost, and disappeared for 
ever. One shriek of horror and despair rose 
through the storm—one wild delirious shriek! 
The waters swept over the drowning wretches, 
and hushed their gurgling cry. Then all was 
still!—all but the rush and whirl of waves as 
they were sucked into the vortex, and the voice 
of the storm, which howled its wild dirge above 
the spot. 


When day dawned on the ocean, the Active 
presented a different appearance from that 
which she exhibited but a few short ours be- 
fore. Her foremast gone, her bowsprit sprung, 
her topgallant masts struck, her bulwarks shat- 
tered, her rigging hanging loose and whitened 
by the wash of the spray—she looked little like 
the gay and gallant thing which, at the same 
hour of the previous day, had ploughed her 
course through the sea, despite the adverse gale 
and moved proudly along under a cloud of can- 
vas, as if she defied the fury of the elements. — 
Now, how changed—how sad the contrast!— 
The appearance of such of the officers and the 
crew as were moving about the deck harmoniz- 
ed with that of the vessel. They looked pale 
and dejected; and the catastrophe they had wit- 
nessed had left traces of horror stamped on eve- 
ry brow. The Active was still near the spot of 
the fatal event: having been lying to under 
a close reefed mainsail, which the lulling of 
the wind had enabled her to bear. As the dawn 
advanced, the upper deck became crowded, and 
long and searching looks were cast over the 
ocean in every direction, in the hope to discover 
some vestige of those who met their doom dur- 
ing the night. Such of the boats as had not been 
staved were lowered, and long and patient ef- 
forts were made to discover traces of the wreck. 
But the search was fruitless, and was at last re- 
luctantly abandoned. The boats were again 
hauled up and stowed; the Active filled away 
under such sail as she could carry in her crip- 
pled state, crept forward towards her goal. Dur- 
ing the rest of her voyage no merry laugh, no 
lively prattle, cheered the steerage mess table. 
The bright eyes of Charles Burton were closed 
—his silvery voice was hushed—his gay heart 
was cold—and his messmates mourned his time- 
less fate with real sorrow. 


In a few days, the ship of war reached her 
port, and was immediately warped to the dock 
yard, where she was stripped, hove down, and 
thoroughly overhauled. ‘The officers and crew 
lent themselves earnestly to the duty,and a short 
time served to accomplish it. In less than a 
week, every thing set up and all a-taunto, the 
ship hauled out again, gleaming with fresh paint 
and looking as proud and stately as before the 
disaster. But where was she that had been 
wrecked in the encounter? Where and who 
were those that perished with her? Fond 
hearts were doubtless eagerly awaiting them, 
und anxious eyes strained over the ocean, “to 
hailthe bark that never could return.” No 
word, no whisper ever told their fate. They 
who saw them perish knew not the victims, and 
the deep gave not up its dead. 


TRIBUTE oF REsPEcT TO Capt. Ross.—Last night 
a number of gentlemen met at the Percy Hotel, 
Rathbone-place, Oxfofd street, to adopt measures 
for a public subscription to raise a fund with which 
to purchase some appropriate mark of national re- 
spect for Captain Ross. Mr. Kallion( who was called 
to the chair) said it had been thought best to limit 
the amount of subscription to one penny each person, 
that the tribute of respect might be more general. 
It had been stated that £8,000 had been presented to 
Captain Ross by Government. No part of that sum, 
however, was awarded to the gallant gentleman; it 
was merely given to him to distribute among his 
crew, Resolutions to carry into effect the objects 


Active’s side, and driving against the mizen- 


proposed were agreed to. 


Saturpay, Frespruary 15, 1834. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LADY. 

This modern wonder may be seen at the 
Washington Hall, South Third Street. She is 
truly a curiosity—not that there is any thing 
remarkable in her personal appearance, for a 
friend, who is an excellent judge, assures us 


that she is both pretty and modest—but for the 


peculiar faculties of seeing and hearing she 


possesses. A number of highly respectable per- 


sons were in attendance on Tuesday evening 
last, and all appeared astonished and puzzled 
at her performances. She sits with her back 
to the audience, and repeats remarks uttered at 
a distance from her, and in the lowest whispers. 
She is also able, even with her eyes closely ban- 
daged, to describe any article that an individual 
may hold. Truly the Mysterious Lady is well 
worth visiting. 


FORGERY. 

A check drawn by the Suffolk Bank at Bos- 
ton, for $5,000, on the Phoenix Bank at New 
York, to the order ofa merchant of the latter 
city was presented on Wednesday last, and paid. 
it was presented by a public porter, who after 
handing the money to the stranger who employ- 
ed him to draw the check, had suspicions that 
something was wrong, and went back to the 
Bank to enquire ifall was right. The Bank, 
on examination, discovered that the endorse- 
ment of the merchant was forged, and imme- 
diately adopted measures to ascertain the rogue. 
The check was paid in five $1,000 notes: it is 
hoped this circumstance will lead to the detec- 
tion of the person concerned in the fraud. The 
Bank issued the following notice: 


A mad bull cut some curious pranks in our 
streets on Monday last. One of them we may 
mention. When passing Eleventh and Walnut 
streets, his attention was attracted by the red 
merino dress of a lady who happened to be pass- 
ing at the time. ‘The bull hesitated an instant, 
caught the lady upon his horns, gave her a grace- 
ful toss into the air, and went on his way roaring. 
The lady, we rejoice to say, landed on her feet, 
and to the queries cf the numerous persons who 
hastened to her assistance, coolly answered that 
she was only a little frightened, and not the Jeast 
hurt. Give us a woman forsuch a flight. Had 
one of our own sex been similarly elevated, nine 
chances to one he would never have been able 
to tell the story of his ascension. 


The Governor of Rhode Island has offered a’ 
reward of five hundred dollars for the appre-. 
hension of the person who lately committed the 
atrocious assault upon the family of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, in Exeter. 


Upwards of 4000 rupees have been collected 
by subscription, at Calcutta, towards the erec- 
tion of a monument at Edinburgh, to the mem- 
ory of Sir Walter Scott. 

STEAMBOAT DISASTER. 

We learn from the Savannah Georgian that 
the steamboat Water Nymph took fire on her 
way from Darien, Ga. to Savannah, on the night 
of the 25th ult. and was immediately run ashore. 
She had on board 500 bales of cotton; 300 of 
which were burnt, and 200 thrown. overboard. 
A negro woman and her grand-child were burnt 
to death, They were in the cook’s office, and| 


had no opportunity to escape. The rest of the 
passengers, with the captain and crew, had 
barely time to escape. Captain White alone 
saved any property—a trunk; the rest lost all 
they had on board. The boat was totally con- 
sumed. 


The John Bull, East India paper, gives a me. 
lancholy account of the late storm at Mungle- 
ghaut, which appears to be, and we hope will 
prove, greatly exaggerated. It states the loss 
of boats and other small craft at 20,000—of hu- 
man lives 300,000. 


Miss George, who some time since paid a vi- 
sit to the United States, took a benefit at the 
Liverpool Theatre on the evening of the 13th 
of December. 


Lord Napier has received a valuable appoint. 
ment at Canton, China, fixed by the legislative 
arrangements of the last session of Parliament, 
The salary is £6000 per annum. 


“ Fanaticism” is the title of a new novel in 
one volume, by the author of ‘* Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm,” that has lately been pub- 
lished in London. 

“ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” by Bulwer, is 
announced as **just ready” in the London pa- 
persof the 12th Dec. 


The Huntingdon Gazette relates the follow- 
ing:—®* Last week a young man named Thomas 
Hughes, whose father formerly kept the Black 
Horse, at Sawtny, Huntingdon, and who had 
been brought up a tailor, enlisted in an idle 
mood with a recruiting party. Being next 
morning jeered by his brother, who said his fa- 
mily would not be at the expense of buying him 
off this silly frolic, he replied that he would 
make them ‘ support him for life,’ and straight- 
way he went to the shop of a butcher, and with 
a hatchet chopped off the fingers of his right 
hand, thus rendering himself unfit for the army, 
and unable to follow any mechanical pursuit.— 
The unfortunate family had to pay the recruiting 
sergeant a guinea as the smart money, to pr-- 
vent his further punishment by the articles of 
war.” 


Among the London Police cases, we find 
one stating that Thomas Jones, a jolly country- 
man, in a smock frock, complained to the Lord 
Mayor that he had lost his money and goods, 
under the following circumstances:—* Upon 
coming into London he had 8/. about him, and 
was met by two persons who pressed him to 
buya watch, He did’t loik to buy it, but they 
followed he into a pooblic-house, and they made 
he give 4/. for it. As he goed along he thowt 
he heard people laughing at he, and he taked 
out his watch and he looked at it, and he then 
thowt it a badun.—(Laughter.) Vell, he went 
into a watchmaker’s shop and he axed he the 
price on it, and he said four shillin--( Laughter) 
—so.he thowt how to get back his money, and 
he went up to acab-driver and told what a 
scurvy trick he had been sarved, and the cab- 
driver said that the two. fellows was what they 

lled Jew duffers, and that he had been sarved 
out by them himself.—(Great laughter.) So 
the cab-driver axed he what money he had, and 
he said 3416s, ‘‘Because,” said the cab-man, 
“1 know where you will find these fellows; but 
you mustn’t take any money amongst ’em, but 
leave it wi’ me.”—(Laughter.) The. proposi- 
tion was at once embraced. The countryman 
entered the cab, and the driver drove him about 
for a long time, and at last stopped at the door 
of a. public-house, into which he desired. the 
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preceding: 


: known that the great banking house in this city, 
of Messrs. S. & M. Allen, had stopped pay- 
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countryman to go and catch the Jew duffers.—- 
In went poor Jones, but after a vain search he 
returned to obtain the further assistance of his 
friend the cabman, who had, the moment his 
dupe entered the house, disappeared. — The 
Lord Mayor, who could scarcely refrain from 
laughing at such gullibility, gave orders to the 


police on the subject.” 


HEAVY FAILURE. 

A failure for three millions took place in New 
York on Saturday. The shock which followed 
the intelligence, when it reached Wall street, 
was tremendous. The house has a branch in 
this city, and the state may possibly suffer.— 
The times are every day becoming worse—the 
pressure every hour greater. Let any one who 
doubts it, step on ’Change and hold conversa- 


Since writing the above, we have received 
the New York Courier of yesterday morning, 
which contains the following confirmation of the 


On Saturday afternoon it became generally 


ment, and that their liabilities were for an im- 
mense amount—an amount we will not venture 
to name—but millions. ‘Their branch in Phila- 
delphia had also gone.—The same fate will of 
course await their remaining branches through- 
out the United States; and they have them in 


almost every commercial city. 

We will not attempt to speculate on the con- 
sequences of this misfortune. An excitement 
of the most unusual character pervaded Wall 
street, in consequence of this event, till evening. 
The business of the week being closed, Satar- 
day afternoon is generally a time of relaxation, 
and the street is almost deserted. Not so last 
Saturday,—From the upper part of the city, 
men returned to learn the particulars of this new 
disaster; and little knots of merchants and tra- 
ders collected at every corner, in anxious dis- 
course on the evils impending over them. The 
scene forcibly reminded us of the commence- 
ment of the Cholera; and we fear it too, is but 
the signal ef another season of public calamity. 

It is scarcely credible that, in so short a pe- 
riod of time, such a fearful revolution should 
have been brought about in the prosperity ofa 
country, possessing free institutions, by the act 
of one man, and that act an arbitrary and illegal 
one. 


UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


The first number ef this work is before us. 
We have not yet had an opportunity of giving 
all the articles it contains a careful perusal, but 
the two or three we have hastily looked over 
are written with ability, and appear calculated 
to instruct as well as to entertain; for even from 
a Quarterly Review, properly conducted, we 
hold that much intellectual entertainment may 
be derived. Itis too often the case with con- 
tributors to such works, that they appear desir- 
ous of making a long instead of an interesting 
article—of tiring the patience rather than win- 
ning the attention of their readers. Hence it is 
we are in the habit of too frequently looking 
into the prominent reviews of the day for dul- 
ness and learning, instead of vivacity and genius, 
astute criticism, and correct literary and scien- 
tific information. We trust that Professor Ve- 
thake, the editor of the work before us, has de- 
termined upon a reform in this particular. We 
think he has, for it appears to us that even in 
the choice of his subjects, he has given some 
evidence of such a determination. We shall 
allude to the Review again, and as a specimen 
of its criticism, annex the following extract from 
a notice of the Poems and Prose Writings of R. 
H. Dana. 


The poems are first in order in Mr. Dana’s 
volume. The first of these, entitled the Buc- 
caneer, 18 a tale founded ona New England tra-- 
dition of a fearful crime, terribly and supernatu- 


rally avenged, Matthew Lee, a bold, bad, sea- 
faring man, having visited the coast of Spain 
during the late European war, brought away a 
Spanish lady of great wealth, whose husband 
had perished in battle, and who desired to find 
an asylum in a foreign country. In the course 
of the voyage, the lady and a favourite white 
horse, which she had brought with her, were 
thrown overboard at midnight, by Lee, who re- 
turned with the gold, acquired by this murder, 
to his native island. On the first anniversary 
of the night of his crime, Lee is surprised 
amidst his revels by the appearance of a spectre 
horse, neighing at his door, and sees the coast 
illumined by a phantom ship with sails of flame. 
He is driven by an irresistible impulse to mount 
the unearthly steed, and proceeds to the shore, 


where he is held for a long time, gazing on the 


fiery vessel, and beholding those whose death 
he had caused, lying in the chambers of the 
deep: The same thing takes place on the se- 
cond anniversary, and on the third Lee disap- 
pears. The remorse of the murderer is the 
principal theme of the poem, and the workings 
of this passion are powerfully described, both 
in its first stage, when it combines with and ag- 
gravates the naturally fierce and impetuous tem- 
per of Lee, and afterwards, when it has master- 
ed and broken his spirit. The versification of 
the Buccaneers, if we may judge by the results, 
must have cost the author more trouble than 
that of any thing else in the volume; and indeed 
the dramatic manner in which the story is ma- 
naged, rendered the task more difficult. 

The Changes of Home isa poem of gentler 
interest, and has all the deep pathos which its 
title suggests. The story of a young woman 
whose lover sailed for a distant port, and was 
never heard of more, and who went mad in 
consequence, is sweetly and affectingly told.— 
The effect upon her mind of the conviction that 
the ship in which he took passage was lost at 
sea, is thus described. 


“Her look was now like cold and changeless stone 
She left her home, for she would be alone; 
Wandered the fields all o’er; and up the hill 
Where last they parted, stood at morning still, 

And far along that region gazed, as she, 
In the blue distance, saw the moving sea; 
And of the far off mountain mist would frame 
Leng spars and sails, and give the lost ship’s name; 
And watch with glee, to see how fast it neared; 
restless then—‘It ne’er will come,’ she feared. 
Soon rolls the mist away, and she is left, 
Of sea, ship, lover, hopes bereft. 
Through glistening tears she’d look and see them go; 
Then to the vale, to dwell upon her woe, 
And listen to the dark pines murmuring, 
Thinking the spirit of the sea did sing 
Its sad low song; for, ‘Such,’ would Edward say, 
‘Its mourning tones where long sand beaches lay.” 
But when through naked trees the strong wind 
went, 
Roaring and fierce, and their tossed arms were rent 
With sullen mutterings, then a moaning sigh— 
* Hear them!’ she shriek’d—‘*The waves run moun- 
tain high! 
They’re mad!—They shake her in their wrath !— 
She’s down!— 
Went to the bottom, said they? Did all drown? 
He told me he would come, and I should be 
His own, own wife!—There’s mercy in the sea !? ” 
pp. 52,53, 


The poem which follows, entitled the Factitious 
Life, and which is now published for the first time, 
is ofa satirical cast. The ridicule and censure of 
the poet are levelled against certain modes cf intel- 
lectual and moral training, of which he accuses the 
present age, and his strong sense and vigerous dic- 
tion give point and efficacy to his animadversions. 
For example:— 

** Butall are reasoners; father, mother, child, 
And every passion’s numbered, labeled, filed, 

And taken down, discussed, and read upon. 

*We read last night, mamma, through chapter one, 

And left the second in the midst ; shall we 

Go through with that?? ‘The second, let me see— 

The second treats of Grief—read, child.’? * Fourth 
head 

Ceenwvaheatiatel: is sorrow for the dead.” 

‘Know happiness is duty. Then, be wise, _ 

You’re not to grieve though one you care for dies. 

Have many friends, and then you’ll scarcely know 

When one departs, and save a world of woe. 

Nor do we now retire to mourn ; we live 

Only in taking pleasure or to give.’, 

‘Is sorrow sin, then, mother’? ‘’Tisa waste— 
Sin! child—how vulgar! mind me, say bad taste.’ 
But what is pleasure? Men have said, of old, 

Tis found in neither luxury, nor gold, 

Nor fashion, nor the throng; but there is true 

Where minds are calm, and friends are dear and 
few; 

That life’s swift whirl wears out our finer sense, 

Sucks down the good, and gives out nothing thence 

But a tost wreck, which, once the comely frame 

Of some true joy, saves nothing but the name, 

And drifts a shattered:thing upon the shore, 


Where lie the unsightly wrecks of thousands more. 
To flee from sorrow, and alone to keep 

The eye on happiness, leaves nothing deep 

E’en in our joys. To put aside, in haste, 

The cup of grief, makes vapid to the taste 

The cup of pleasure. Think noc then to spare 

Thyself all sorrow, yet in joy to share. 

Take up that many-stringed harp, and thrum 

On one dull chord with one dull, heavy thumb, 

Now thrill the fibres of thy soul! or flow 

In sounds of varying measure, swift or slow, 

The full rich harmonies! Nay, listen on, 

Thy soul has myriad strings where this has one. 

— Wearied so soon?—Then take it up and play 

On all its strings, but let its notes be gay. 

—Wearied again? and glad to throw it by?— 

Yes, tired in faith; I long to hear it sigh; 

I’m worn with very glee; oh, let me give 

One note to touch my heart, and feel it live! 
And thus the soul is framed; that if, alone, 

We loose one chord the harp will fail its tone; 

The mighty harmonies, within, around, 

Die all away, or send a jarring sound. 

Give over, then, and wisely use thy skill 

To tune each passion rightly, not to kill; 

To joy thee in the living, mourn the dead, 

And know thou hast a heart as well as head,— 

A heart that needs, at times, the softening powers 

Of gricf, romantic love, and lonely hours, 

And meditative twilight, and the balm 

Of falling dews, and evening stars, and calm.” 

pp. 70—73. 


The close of the poem is in a strain of dignity and 
feeling. ‘The author recalls the age to the study and 
influence of nature and truth. 

The “Thoughts on the Soul” relate to a subject 
of a more abstract nature, but it is handled with no 
less talent. ‘The following illustration is as beauti- 
ful as it is original: 


‘** Yes, man reduplicates himself. You see, 
In yonder lake reflected, rock and tree. 
Each leaf at rest, or quivering in the air, 
Now rests, now stirs as if a breeze were there 
Sweeping the erystal depths. How perfect all! 
And see those slender top-boughs rise and fall! 
The double strips of silvery saud unite, 
Above, below, each grain distinct and bright. 
Yon bird, that seeks her food upon that bough, 
Pecks not alone; for, look! the bird below 
Is busy after food, and happy too: 
They ’re gone!—Both pleased, away together flew. 

Behold we thus sent up, rock, sand, and wood, 
Life, joy and motion from the sleepy flood? 
The world, oh man, is like that flood to thee: 
Turn where thou wilt, thyself in all things see 
Reflected tack. As drives the blinding sand 
Round Egypt’s piles, where’er thou tak’st thy stand, 
If that thy heart be barren, there will sweep 
The drifting waste, like waves along the deep, 
Fill up the vale, and choke the laughing streams 
That - through grass and brake with dansing 

eams, 

Sear the fresh woods, and from thy heavy eye 
Veil the wide-sl iting glories of the sky.” p. 90. 


Travelling backwards—a good anecdote. 
In the course of debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on Tuesday last, upon the reference of the 
President’s message, Mr. Chilton said: 


He had regretted to witness the very many at- 
tempts of the gentleman upon his left to get at the 
merits of the main question. The gentleman had 
not only been repeatedly ealled to order by the 
Chair, but had been reminded, in whispers, by his 
friends around him, of the delicate situation of the 
presiding officer, and that the Speaker had thereby 
been restrained from doing what he might otherwise 
have supposed his duty to require. Indeed, so nume- 
rous and so various had been the attempts of the 
honourable gentleman to get into the merits, that it 
strongly reminded him of a story he had once heard 
about a school-boy who was in the habit of being 
tardy in his attendance upon school; who, coming 
very late one winter morning, was sternly interro- 
gated by the master on the subject, and replied that 
the roads were so slippery with ice, that he could 
not get there any sooner; he had done his best; but 
whenever he took ene step forward, he slid two 
steps backwards. “ You lying little dog,” replied 
the master, “if that had been the ease, how could 
you have got here at all!” ‘* Why, sir,” replied the 
boy, ‘* when I found how the matter was, I turned 
roundabout, and came here backward.” 

[This sally excited loud laughter, and the Chair 
called to order.) 


Washington, Feb. 11, 1834. 

Dear Sir:—The sudden death of Judge Bouldin, 
of Virginia, while addressing the House, you will 
probably have heard of before this reaches you. I 
was in the Senate chamber when the oceurrence was 
announced in that body, which immediately adjourn- 
ed. Judge Bouldin was about delivering a speech 
on the deposite question, previous to the commence- 
ment of which he called the attention of the House 
to the intelligence which had been received of the 
death of his predecessor, the Hon. John Randolph, 


While engaged in the discharge of that painful 
duty, and evidently struggling with the intensity of 
his feelings, his voice suddenly faltered, his lips be- 
came pale, and he fell over, as if fainting, into the 
arms of a gentleman who sat adjoining him. His 
body was immediately taken into the Speaker’s room, 
and every effort made to restore animation; but, 
though there was for a few moments some slight in- 
dication of life, the vital spark had forever fled. His 
wife had come to the hall that morning, for the pure 
pose of hearing her husband speak; and you may 
conceive her agony on beholding him struck down 
before her eyes. ‘The sceiwe was one of deep solem- 
nity, throwing a general gloom over all, I believe 
it is the only instance of the kind that has ever oce 
carred in Congress. 


Well, I have heard your old friend, the present 
Chaplain to the House of Representatives, and must 
give you my opinion of his qualifications. I listened 
to his prayer before the House to-day, for the first 
time, and, with one exception, was well pleased.— 
The Rev. Mr. Stockton is a young gentleman of 
excellent mind and feelings, with a fertile imagina- 
lion, possessing many of the qualities of a true poet, 
and deeply tinctured with melancholy, as is apparent 
from the tones of voice in which his prayers are ut- 
tered, and in this consists the exception to which I 
have referred. I by no means object to the soberness 
or solemnity which is so becoming in a minister of 
the gospel, and which 1 conceive to be an entirely 
different thing from that sorrowful whine to which 
some allow themselves to give way. In the prayer 
this morning, which 1 was pleased to see listened to 
with so much attention by every gentleman in the 
House, a picture was drawn of the general and great 
prosperity of our beloved country; and it was said 
that we had cause of joyfulness and gratitude for the 
blessings we partake of—but said in such mournfal 
cadences of wo, and so drawled out, as if the speaker 
was in doubt whether his theme was in reality one 
of joy and gratitude, or of doleful disaster and me- 
lancholy misery. I hope the reverend gentleman, 
who really possesses both the means and the oppore 
tunity of distinguishing himself, will mend in this 
matter. 


One hundred and sixty deaths occurred in New 
York last week, and sixty-five in Baltimore. In the 
former city, four perished of small pox, and in the 
latter seven by the same dreadful disease. 


The Harrisvurg Reporter says," Messrs. Irish, 
Crawford, of E vanklin, Strohm, Crawford, Lycom- 
ing, Brodhead, Moorhead and Smith, of Chester, 
the committee appointed to enquire and report upon 
certain facts in relation to the public improvements, 
upon the North and West branches of the Susques 
hanna river,—and who have authority to investigate 
the conduct of the Canal Commissioners, left the 
Seat of Government on Friday the 7th instant, on 
their way to the North and West branch divisions 
of the canal, in the discharge of the duties for which 
they have been appointed.” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 
BY TYRONE POWER. 
Author of the“ Lost Heir,” “The King’s Secret;”’ ete. 


Never let it be said the days cf chivalry are 
fled: heraids may have ceased to record good 
blows stricken, to the tune of ‘‘a largesse wor- 
thie knights’—pennon and banner, square 
swallow-tail’d, sleeve and scarf, with all the 
trumpery of chivalry, are long since dead, "tis 
true; but the lofty generous feeling with which 
that term has become synonymous, is yet burn- 
ing clearand bright within ten thousand bosoms, 
not one of which ever throbbed at the recollec- 
tions the word itself inspires in “gentil heartes,” 
or could tell the difference between Or and 
Gules, or Vert ang Sable, as the following nar- 
ration of a combat betweengwo “ churles,” or 
** villains,” as the herald would term my wor- 
thies, will, I trust, go nigh to prove. 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small village 
in the very heart of the mountains of Wicklow, 
when at the turn ofa corner leading out of the 
Dunlavin road, towards the middle of the fair, 
two ancient foemen abruptly encountered.— 
They eyed one another for a moment without 


of Roanoke. 


moving a step, when the youngest, a huge six- 
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plied Evans. 


-jnto the road, ankle-deep in mud; Pll wait for 
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foot mountaineer, in a long top-coat, having his 
shirt open from breast toear, displaying, on the 
least movement, a brawny chest, that was hairy 
enough for a trunk, growing rather impatient, 
said ina quick under-tone, that a listener would 
have set down for the extreme of politeness, 

You'll lave the wall, Johnny Evans?” 

To which civil request came reply, in atone 
equally bland, 

“Not at your bidnin’, if you stand there till 
next fair day, Mat. Dolan.” 

“You know well I could fling you neck and 
heels, into that gutter, in one minute, Johnny, 
mo bouchil.” 

“You might, indeed, if you call up twenty of 
the Dunlavin faction at your back,” coolly re- 


“J mane, here’s the two empty hands could 
do all that, and never ax help, ’athar,”’ retorted 
Dolan, thrusting forth two huge paws from un- 
der his coat. ‘ 

“Inthe name o’heaven, thin, thry it,” said 
Evans, flinging the alpeen* he had up to this 
time been balancing curiously, over the roof of 
the cottage by which they stood; adding, “here’s 
a pair of fists, with as little in thim as your 
own!” 

‘‘It’s aisy to brag by your own barn, Johnny 
Evans,” ssid Dolan, pointing with a sneer to 
the police guard-house, on the opposite side of 
the way, a hundred yards lower down; “ the 

éelers would be likely tolook on, and see a 
black orangeman, like yourself, quilted in his 
own town, under their noses, by one Mat. Dolan, 
from Dunlavin, all the way!” 

“ There’s raison in that, any way, Matty,” 
replied John, glancing in the direction indicated. 

“It’s not likely thim that’s paid by government 
to keep the peace, would stand by, and see it 
broke, by papist or protestant: but Pll makea 
bargain wid you; if your blood’s over not for 
your skin, which { think, to say the truth, it has 
long been—come off at onst to Hell-kettle wid 
me, and in the light of this blessed moon, Vil 
fight it out wid you, toe to toe; and we’ll botis 
be the aisier after, which ever’s bate.” 

“There’s my hand to that, ata word, Johnny,” 
cried Dolan, suiting the action to the word—and 
the hands of the foes clasped freely and frankly 
together. 

‘‘ But are weto be only ourselves, do ye 
mane?” inquired Matthew. 

“ And enuff, too,” answered Evans; ‘* we 
could’nt pick a friend out of any tint above, 
without raisin a hulabaloo the divil would’nt 
quiet without blows. Here, now, Vil give you 
the wall, only you jump the hedge into Charles 
Faucett’s meadow, and cut across the hill, by 
Holy-well, into the road, where you’ll meet me; 
divil asoul else will you meet that way to-night; 
and I want to call at home for the tools.” 

“Keep the wall,” cried Dolan, as Evans step- 
ped aside, springing himself at the same time 


you atthe bridge, on the Holy-wood glin road 
Good bye.” 
A moment after, Dolan had cleared the hedge 
leading out of the lane into Mr. Faucett’s pad- 
dock, and Evans was quietly plodding his way 
homeward. To reach his cottage, he had to 
run the gauntlet through the very throng of the 
fair, amidst crowded tents, whence resounded 
the ill-according sounds of the bagpipe and 
fiddle, and the loud whoo! of the jig-dancers, 
as they beat with active feet the temporary floor 
that rattled with their tread. Johnny made short 
greetings with those of his friends he encoun- 
tered, and on entering his house, plucked a 
couple of black, business-like looking sticks 
from the chimney, hefted them carefully, and 
measured them together with an eye as strict 
as ever gallant paired rapier with, till, satisfied 
of their equality, he put his top-coat over his 
shoulders, and departing by the back door, ra- 
pidly cleared two or three small gardens, and 
made at once for the fields. As Dolan dropped 
from the high bank into the lane near the bridge 
on one side, Evans leaped the gate opposite. 
“ You’ve lost no time, fegs,” observed Mat- 
thew, as they drew together, shoulder to should- 
er, stalking rapidly on. 
~ «Pd bin vexed to keep yoh waitin’ this time, 
any how,” replied Johnny—and few other 
words passed. 
Just beyond the bridge, they left the road 
together, and mounting the course of the little 
stream, in a few minutes were shut out from 
the possibility of observance in a wild narrow 
' glen, at whose head was a water-fall of some 
eighteen feet. The pool which received this 
little cascade was exceeding deep, and having 


the pent waters were forced round and round, 
boiling and chafing for release; and hence the 
not unpoetic name of Hell-kettle, given to this 
spot. The ground immediately about it was 
wild, bare and stony, and in no way derogated 
from this fearful title. 
Nearthe fall is a little plafond or level of 
some twenty yards square, thej place designed 
by Evans for the battle-ground. Arrived here, 
the parties halted; and as Dolan stooped to 
raise a little of the pure stream in his hand to 
his lips, Evans cast his coats and vest on the 
gray stone, close by, and pulling his shirt over 
his head, stood armed for the fight, not so heavy 
or sotalla man as his antagonist Dolan, but 
wiry as a terrier, and, having, in agility and 
training, advantages that more than balanced 
the difference of weight and age. : 
“ve been thinkin’ Johnny Evans,” cried 
Dolan, as he leisurely stripped in turn, “ we 
must have two thrys after all, to show who’s the 
best man; you’ve got your alpeens wid you, I 
see, and I’m not the boy to say no to thim, but 
I expect you’il ha’ the best ind o’ the stick, for 
its well known, there’s not your match in Wick- 
low, if there isin Wexford itself.” 
“That day’s past, Matty Dolan,” replie 
Evans. “It’s five years since you and me first 
had words; at the Pattern o’ the Seven-church- 
es, and that was the last stroke I struck with a 
stick. There’s eight years betune our ages, 
and you’re the heavier man by two stone or 
near it, what more ’ud yez have, man alive?” _ 
“Oh, never fear me, Johnny, we’ll never split 
about trifles,” quietly replied Dolan; ‘‘but, see 
here, let’s dress one another, as they do pota- 
toes, both ways. Stand fairly up to me, for 
half a dozenrounds, fist to fist, and Vil hould 
the alpeen till you’re tired, after id.” 

‘*‘Why, look you here, Matty, you worked 
over long on George’s Quay, and were over 
friendly with the great boxer, Mister Donalan, 
for me to be able for yez wid the fists,’? cried 
Evans. ‘But we’ll split the difference: I'll 
give you a quarter of an hour out o’ me wid tlhe 
fists, and you’ll give me the same time, if Pm 
able, with the alpeen after; and we’ll toss head 
or harp, which comes first.” 

Evans turned a copper flat on the back of 
his hand, as he ended his proposal, and in the 
same moment Dolan cried, 

‘Harp for ever.” 

‘‘Harp it is,” echoed Evans, holding the coin 
up in the moon’s ray, which shone out but fit- 
fully, as dark clouds kept slowly passing over 
her cold face.” 

In the next moment they were toe to toe, 
in the centre ofthe little plain, both looking de- 
termined and confident; though an amateur 
would have at once decided in favour of Dolan’s 
pose. 

To describe the fight scientifically would be 
too long an affair; suffice it, that although John- 
ny’s agility gave him the best of a couple of 
severe falls; yet his antagonist’s straight hitting 
and superior weight left him the thing hollow: 
tll five quick rounds left Evans deaf to time 
and tune, and as sick as though he had swal- 
lowed a glass of antimonial wine instead of po- 
teen. 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the pool 
and dashed water over him by the hatfull. 

‘Look at my watch,” was Johnny’s first 
word on gaining breath. 

*L can’t tell the time by watch,” cried Delan, 
a little sheepish. 

“Give it here, man,” cried Johnny, adding, 
as he rubbed his left eye, the other being fast 
closed, *‘by the Boyne, this is the longest quar- 
ter of an hour [ ever knew—it wants three min- 
utes yet,” and as he spoke, again he rose up 
before his man, 

**Sit still, Johnny,” exclaimed Matthew; “I’ll 
forgive you the tiree minutes, any how.” 


wish | may be able to return the compliment 
presently; but, by St. Donagh, l’ye mighty lit- 
tle concait left in myself, just now.” 

Within five minutes, armed with the well- 
seasoned twigs Johnny had brought with him 
those honest fellows again stood front to front 
and although Evans had lost much of the elasti- 
city of carriage, which had ever been liis charac- 
teristic when the alpeen was in his hand, and 
the shamrock under his foot, in times past; al- 


that side of his physiognomy was disfigured 
through the mauling he had received at the 
hands of Dolan, who opposed him, to all ap- 
pearance, fresh as the first, yet was his confi- 


though his left eye was closed, and the whole of 


read a sure anticipation of the victory a contest 
of five minutes gave,to him, for it was full that 
time before Johnny struck a good-will blow, 
and when it took effect, a second was uncalled 
for. The point of the stick had caught Dolan 
fairly on the right temple, and laying open the 
whole of the face down to the chin, as if done 
by a sabre stroke, felling him senseless. 

After some attempts at recalling his antago- 
nist to perception by the brook-side without 
success, Evans began to feel a little alarmed 
for his life, and hoisting him on his back, re- 
traced his steps to the village, without ever 
halting by the way, and bore his insensible bur- 
den into the first house he came to, where, as 
the devil would have it, a sister of Dolan’s was 
sitting, having a goster with the owner, one wi- 
dow Donovan, over a ‘‘rakin-pot 0’ tay.” 
**God save all here,’? said Johnny, crossing 
the floor without ceremony, and depositing Mat 
on the widow’s bed. “Wid’y, by your lave, jet 
Mat Dolan lie quiet here a bit, till 1 run down 
for the doctor.” 

“Dolan!” screamed the sister and the widow 
in a breath. ‘Mat, is it Mat Dolan, that’s lying 
a corpse here, and I his own sister, not to know 
he was in trouble?” 

Loud and long were the lamentations that 
followed this uulucky discovery. The sister 
rushed franticly out to the middle of the road, 
screaming and calling on the friends of Dolan, 
to revenge his murder on Evans and the orange- 
men that had decoyed and slain him. The 
words passed from lip to lip, soon reaching 
down to the heart of the fair, where most of 
the parties were about this time corn’d for any 
thing. 

ah ohnny Evans,” cried the widow Donovan, 
as he made in few words the story known to 
her, **true or not true, this is no place for you 
now, the whole of his faction will be up here 
in a minute, and you’ll be killed like a dog on 
the flure; out wid ye, and down to the guard 
house while the coast’s clear.” 

“i'd best, maybe,” cried Evans; “and I’llsend 
the doctor up the quicker—but mind, widow, 
if that boy ever spakes, he’ll say a fairer fight 
was never fought—get that out of him, for the 
love o’ heaven, Mrs. Donovan.” 

‘“‘He hasn’t a word in him, I fear,’’ cried the 
widow, as Johnny left the door, and with the 
readiness of her sex, assisted by one or two el 
derly gossips, who were by this time called in 
she bathed the wound with spirits, and used 
every device which much experience in cracked 
crowns, acquired during the lifetime of Willy 
Donovan, her departed lord, suggested to her. 
Meantime Evans, whilst making his way down 
through the village, had been met, and recog- 
nised by the half frantic sister of Dolan and her 
infuriated friends, who had been all for some 
time puzzled at the absence of him who was 
proverbial as 

**Best foot on the flure, 
“First stick in the fight.” 


“There’s the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys,” 
cried the woman, as some ten or twelve yards 
off she recognized Johnny, who was conspicu- 
ous enough, wearing his shirt like a herald’s ta- 
bard, as in haste he had drawnit on at Hell-ket- 
tle. Witha yell that might have scared the 
devil, thirty athletic fellows sprang forward, at 
full speed after Evans, who wisely never stayed 
to remonstrate, but made one pair of heels 
serve, where the hands of Briareus, had he pos- 
sessed as many, would not have availed him— 
He arrived at Mrs. Donovan’s door before his 
pursuers; he raised the latch, but it gave no way; 
the bar was drawn within, and had his strength 
been equal to it, further flight was become im- 
practicable—turning with his back to the door, 
there stood Johnny like a lion at bay, uttering 
no word, since he well knew that words would 


“Well, thank ye for that,” said Johnny; “1 not prevail against the fury of his foes, For- 


ward with wild cries and loud imprecations 
rushed the foremost of the pursuers, and Evans’ 
life was not worth one moment’s purchase; a 
dozen sticks already clattered like hail upon his 
guard, and on the wall over his head, when the 
door suddenly opening inwards, back tumbled 
Johnny, and into the space he thus left yacant 
stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale 
and marked with a stream of blood yet flowing 
from the temple.—With wild cries the mob 
pressed back. 


‘It’s a ghost! it’s Dolan’s ghost!” shouted 
twenty voices, above all of which was heard that 
of the presumed spirit, crying in good Irish, 
“ That’s a lie, boys, it’s Mat Dolan himself! able 


dence in himself unshaken, and in the twinkling | and willing to make a ghost of the first man that 


but one narrow ontlet, between two huge stones, 


of his right eye, aclose observer might have 


at Hell-kettle like a man, and brought me here 

after, on his back, like a brother.”’ 

“ Was it a true fight, Mat?” demanded one 

or two of the foremost, recovering confidence 

enough to approach Dolan, who, faint from the 

exertion he had made, was now resting his head 

against the door-post. 

A pause, and the silence of death followed.— 
The brows of the men began to darken, as they 
drew close to Dolan. Evans saw his life de- 

pended on the reply of his antagonist, who al- 

ready seemed lapsed into insensibility. 

“ Answer, Mat Dolan’” he cried impressive- 

ly, “ for the love of heaven, answer me—was ita 
true fight?” 

The voice appeared to rouse the fainting man, 
He raired himself in the door-way, and stretch- 
ed his right hand towards Evans, exclaiming, 

‘* ‘True as the cross, by the blessed virgin!” 
and as he spoke, fell back into the arms of his 
friends. 

Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of the so- 
berest of the party escorted him down to the po- 
lice station, where they knew he would be se- 
curc; and Dolan’s friends, bearing him with 
them on a car, departed, without any attempt at 
riot or retaliation. 

This chance took place sixteen years ago; 
but since that day, there never was a fair at 
Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans was not 
the guest of Dolan; nor is there a fair-night at 
Donard that Mat Dolan does not pass under the 
humble roof of Johnny Evans. I give the tale 
as it occurred, having always looked upon it as 
an event creditable to the parties, both of whom 
are alive and well, or were a year ago; for it is 
little more since Evans, now nigh sixty years 
old, walked me off my legs on a day’s grousing 
over Church-mountain, and through Oram’s- 
hole, carrying my kit into the bargain. Adieu, 
It will be a long day ere I forget the pool of 
“Hell-kettle,” or the angels in whose company 
I first stood by its bubbling brim. 


* Lite stick, 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
From the Court Magazine. 

Morntne Dresses —Over a plain silk dress jaune 
biste, a Russian mantle, of myrtle green satin, hav- 
ing the cape, the skirts, and loose sleeves, trimmed 
with green velvet; the border round the bottom is 
of double width, and the fronts of the cape open 
like lappels, the velvet narrowing to a point at the 
waist, where the mantle is coufiued by a cordeliere 
and rich tassels of green silk; smaller ones loop up 
the sleeves occasionally ;—a scalloped eollar,of green 
velvet, lies flat on the cape, and the mantle is lined 
with the same materials, ‘Uhe bonnet is small, and 
very much evase, composed of orange gros d’inde, 
having a wide vandy ke white blond, placed en ray- 
ons inside the brim, and a white ostrich feather 
dropping over the crown from bows on the right 
side. 

EVENING Dress.--A erape robe of the palest 
shade of French gray over saiin to correspond.— 
Corsige a la Montespan, cut quite low and square 
atthe top, and trimmed with a lappel square behind, 
cleft upon the shoulders, and pointed on the bosom. 
The bottom of the body is also pointed, and the 
sides and centre of it and of the Iappel are marked 
by an embroidery in white silk of a Grecian pattern, 
the lappel aad the bottom of the corsage are bore 
dered with white blond lace. Short full sleeves.-- 
The upper edge of the hem is embroidered to cores 
respond, “The hair isdivided on the forehead, and 
arranged partly in a-low knot at the back of the 
head, and partly ina platted braid on each side, 
which is looped by gold agraffes to a bandeau of 
pearls and emeralds, so as to hang double, but not 
very low, at each side of the face. A sprig of gold 
flowers is placed above the bandeau on tne left side. 
Gold ear-rings of the lozenge form, with an emer- 
ald in the ceuire of each drop. Necklace, pearls, 
and emeralds, Black knited silk gloves.—Biack 
satin shoes, 

Dress.—A beautiful India silk (couleur 
striped double colonnes with rose eolour; 
a Vusean chain, stamped in black parts; the two 
stripes, the wider space between each compartment 
being adorned with small china roses; the corsage 
and sleeves are entirely covered with a mantalet of 
black point lace; pointed in tront, and having three 
bows of rose colour satin riband down the centre, a 
larger bow with long ends is fixed on each should- 
er, and similar ones at the bottom of the sleeves, 
which reach almost to the elbow, and is finished 
with a black lace ruffle; the gloves are also black 
L.ce, 

Drivers’ Batx.—A large number of stage drivers 
say abota one hundred and thirty, gave a splendid 
ball at the Eagle Hotel in Concord, N. H. a few 
evenings since. The Concord Courier stztes that 
all the principal stage proprietors, agents, and dri- 
vers in New Hampshire, Vermont, R. Island and 
Massachusetts, with their wives, daughters, sisters 
and sweethearts, were present. There must have 


lifts a hand agin Johnny Evans; who bate me 


beeu a very numerous party. 
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M nev limits can’t hold love out,” neither can the com- 
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TWO HUSBANDS. 

EXTRAORDINARY Arriication.—On Wedneaday 
Nov. 15, at the ‘Town-hall of Abergavenny, a = 
extraordinary case was brought before the Kev. Wm 
Powell, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates. : 

A tolerably gook-looking woman, genteely atures 
and whose appearance indreated respectability, 
neared by warrant before the Magistrates to ae 
the charge of a man named Brooks. Ihe defen we 
gave her name Eliza Rogers, and appeared to be 
about 28 years of age. Mr. Brooks, who has : ed 
tlemanly deportment, charged the said Eliza | oe 
with marrying and living with another man, at the 
same time knowing him (Brooks) her first hasband, 
to be in existence. Brooks then told the a 
explanatory tale: —He was a native of London, ans 
belonged to a regiment of Lancers. About A ao 
ago, the regiment was i the barracks at recon, 
when he fell in love with the prisoner, whose mai- 
den name was Williams. She was then not quite 15 
years of age. He woved and won her, and she con- 
sented to become his wife. The proposed mateh 
reached the ears of his officer, who issued to com- 
plainant his strict commands against it; but if **sto- 


mands of an officer enforce obedience from the dis- 
ciplived soldicr, when love, ‘with its silken bands, 
Jeads its votary to another shrine, Brooks, like 
many agreat man before him, found that to be 
é: wise and love exceeds man’s might.” In short, he 
married the defendant, and although immediately 
afterwards placed to confinement, his solitary mo- 
ments were cheered with the blissfal thought, that 
his Eliza was near snd loved him, He Jo ked tor- 
ward to a speedy release from his prison house, and 
hoped, when the anger of his officer had passed away, 
he should be returned to the society of his wile.— 
But, alas! day rolled on alter day, and yet poor 
Brooks continued a prisoner, He now became very 
desponding, and feared he was destined to be sepa- 
rated from his Eliza; he felt with Racine’s Britan- 
nicus, that ** tonjours quelque crainte accompagne 
J’amour;” the soldier’s sad forebodings were rea- 
lized. Orders arrived for the instant removal of the 
regiment to the East Indies! and the young husband 
was hurried away, being scarcely permitted to take 
a parting kiss from his blooming and beautiful bride. 
He embarked at Bristol; Eliza, with a heavy heart, 
attended him to the vessel, but she was forbidden to 
accompany him. ‘The separation was affecting, and 
Gay’sieeling deseription in his sweet ballad, found 
a living illustration in the parting of the young sol- 
dier from his bride:— 

The boatswain gave the dreadfal word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread, 

No longer must she stay aboard, 

They kissed, she sigh’d, he hung his head, 

Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land, 

“Adieu!” she cries, Adieu!” and waves her lily 
hand. Years passed away; and though Brooks was 
many thousand miles from his wife, yet he believed 
their hearts were linked in aa indissoluble bond of 
oneness; he corresponded, and frequently remitted 
Jaree sams ef money to his wife in Mnogland, who 
duly acknowledged them as tokens of undying fove. 
At length alter av absence of 15 years, Brooks hav- 
ing been awarded a pension of 5s. a day, received 
his discharge and returned to his native land. On 
his arrival he flew on the wings of love to seek his 
Eliza; but “O woman, thywpame is not fidelity 
The soldier found her; but alas! although he had 
beena faithful Ulysses, Eliza Williams had not 
proved a taithiul Penelope. He found her, it is 
tcue—but not his foud expeciing wife, but the 
matronly belpmate of a Mr. Rogers, who 
lived in Wales, and whom she had blessed with 
three children. Urooks was astounded—what! his 
Eliza the wile of another man, and the mother of 
three childven? Sull with such proofs of her danmn- 
ing inconstaney, yet he still loved her. He remon- 
strated, but in vain. He threatened—still ia vain; 
and he now appeared before the Rev. Vicar of Ab- 
ergavenny and his brother Magistrates, and in the 
name of the laws of England, claimed Eliza as his 
lawtul wite. 

The Magistrates, who had listened with great 
attention to the romantic tale of the soldier, called 
upon Eliza Brooks to answer the charge which had 
been made against her. 

The lady pouted, was sulky, then hung her nether 
lip, and positively refused to answer to the name of 
Brooks. 

The soldier was now asked if he would release 
her from the holy bonds of matrimony? ‘Not for 
worlds,” he exclaimed; ‘Nothing shall separate us, 
for I dearly love her.” 

Mr. Eneas Rogers was in attendance; both he and 
Brooks were asked if either would prefer a charge 
of bigamy against her, but both declined, for Eliza 
had evidently built a citadel in the hearts of Brooks 
and Eneas Rogers. 

The Magistrates then decided that she must live 
with Brooks, and if any person attempted to molest 
or sepsrate them, they enjoined him to have them 
taken into custody. To this arrangement the lady 
appeared willing to accede. The eyes of Brooks 
brighteved, and the brow of Rogers worea gloomy 
anger. At length the stream of first love seemed 
to gush from Eliza’s heart—her eyes glistened and 
her hand trembled; a moment’s struggle, and she 
gave that hand to the soldier. Brooks pressed it in 
his most affectionately; and, as he led her off, he ap- 
peared more proud of his triumph than if his brow 
had been just encircled with a wreath of military 


a deep sigh. He turned upon his heel, and, with a 
heavy heart, and mournful face, left the room, to 
wend bis way to the solitude of the Welch moun- 
tains. —[ Hereford Times. } 

JaNeT AND WEB.—Many years ago in a pare 
ish of Gallowav—a rude and sequestered district— 
there Were only three freemasons, to wit, the minis- 
ter, 2 tailor, anda mason. ‘The mason being desir- 
ous to introduce his son to the same mystery, caused 
a lodge to be called for the purpose at a lonely cot- 
tage, where the ceremonies were proceeding when 
a knock was heard at the door. The mason, whose 
name was Dun, went to see who it was, and found an 
old woman, who addressed him as follows:—** The 
masons are met the nicht?” *Yes.?? ** Weel, ye 
ken my web was stolen last week.” ‘¢ Yes, Janet; 
but what business has that wi’ the mason meeting?” 
**Ou, ye ken, ye’ll be raising the deil, and I wad 
just like if ye wad ask him, since he’s there at ony 
rate, wha stole the web.”  **Qu ay, Janet; just 
you gang away, then, and we'll see what we can do.” | All the clerks in the Bank of England take an 
Mr. Vun then returned to the interior of the cottage, | oath of fidelity to secrecy on entering into the office; 
and mentioned to the minister what had passed be- , #¥d repeat this oath on the Ist of May inevery suc- 
tween him and the old woman. ‘The clergyman re-_ ceeding year. 

buked him severely for conceding to the supersti- | A principal topic of conversation in high life and 
tious notions of the aged crone, and said he feared | among the clubs of London, is the flight of Joho 
hat it would ‘affront them a7.” ‘*Nae fear 0’ | Scott Vandeleur, Esq. whois charged with having 
that,” answered the mason, ** just leave it allto me.” committed forgeries to a large amount. It is said 
Next day when Janet called upon Mr. Dun. he told | the Bank of England, is the principal sufferer, owing 
her that ‘the deil” had not exactly communicated to forged powers of attorney. Vhe branch banks at 
the name of the thief, but he had mentioned that if | Limerick have been losers to the amount of 9,000/, 
the goods were not returned before Thursday next, and some bankers in Dublin have sustained con- 
the house of the guilty person would fall upon him | siderible logs. Mr. Vandeleur is son to the late 
in the night-time, and the whole family would be | Colonel Vandeleur, and a near relative of the vener- 
killed. ‘Ihis, he said, was a great secret, and he | able Judge. He was High Sheriff of the county of 
strictly forbade her communicating it to more than Clare two years ago. About seven or eight years 
one person, Away went Janet, quite satisfied; al- | since he married Miss Moloney, of that county, 
though it might have been expected to occur to her with whom he received a fortune of 20,0001, 

that the prediction of punishment to a thief was not) 7, consequence of a criticism having appeared in 


exactly a characteristic piece of conduct on the part | one of the New Orleans papers, on a theatrical per- 


of Old Nick.—The secret was speedily imparted to | formance, the Managers have come out ina card,call- 


her next-door neighbor, with many injunctions as to | ing upon the Editor to prove what he has asserted, 
the propriety ot detting it go no farther; notwith- for a bet from 500 to 1000 dollars. Jn this part 
standing which, it was known to the whole parish | of the country such a measure would, we deem, be 
before night. On the third morning thereafter, Ja- thought rather impolitic, and ecnsidered as * going 
net’s web was found lying at her door, with a part | pcaG rather fast.” 
which had been cut off attached to the main body of ihe . 

A Chimney Sweeper retired upon a Pension.— 


——— We perceive upon looking into the proceedings of the 
Lower Canada Jegisluture, that the dignitary who 
formerly enjoyed the monopoly of sweeping all the 
chimney sin Quebee, has been allowed a pension of 
2601, grauted him upon the abolition of the office. 
This is Certainly acharming commentary upon the 
colonial pension system. We should like to know 
whether they have any shoeblack enjoying his o/ewmn 
cum dignitate in the same pleasant way. 
Boring For Wueat.—This is certainly an age of 
wonders. We have frequently heard of boring for 
water, but never tll recently of boring for wheat. 


| Valuable Discovery.—A writer for Mr. Doughty’s 
Cabinet of Natural History, which splendid work, 
| we are glad to see, has begun its third volume, has 
| discovered, or thinks he has, that the well known 
liquid which the skunk uses for his defence, has a 
rare virtue as an eye wash! It is stated that a farm- 
_er near Geneva, N. York,receiveda charge in that 
| delicate organ, which, although it blinded him com- 
pletely for some hours, afterwards left his vision so 
improved that he now ean see as well in the night 
'as inthe day. ‘The writer is curious to know of 
other instances to confirm his a¢count. 


All the physicians of Troy, N. Y.—twenty-five— 
have, as weiearn from the Daily Press, subscribed 
the declaration of the seventy-six physicians of this 

city against the use of ardent spirits. It is stated 
in the same paper that sixteen hundred members ot 
the medical profession have recently expressed the 
‘same opimlous.— WV, Y, paper. 


THeatre.—Mr. Wallack’s benefit caused 
an overflow in all parts of thefouse. After the play 
of the Wife, Mr. W. thanked the audience for 
the kindness they had ever shewn him, from his 
tenth year of age, even until now, when he was in 
his thiuty-ninth. 

The weckly receipts of Covent Garden Theatre 
since the production of Gustavus, amount to upwards 
of £2,500, the largest ever known before Christmas. 
The grand scene in this Opera, including chan- 

deleirs, lustres, branches, &e — nearly $1,900 Two persons(father and son) lately succeeded in ob- 

Au Advocate, of Connar, having bequeathed to 
the Lunatic Asylum of that town a sum of 100,000 Darl: 
. ‘vee | auger through the floor of Mr. Hill’s granary 
francs, concluded his legacy in the following terms: 

. in Parma,—it elevated a little above the earth. 
have wained this monev from those who passed ‘Taey eapis the reward of their ingenuity 

‘iz lives in litigation, and therefore it is but an act’ “ > 
»” ‘in the county jail at Rochester.— Repub- 
SinGuLAR SportING AxxEcpoTs.—A short time | “C47 


ago, whilst hunting in Lower Ouvah, the dogs were) A new play, called Virginia, written by Jotn 
Howard Payne, it is said is in rehearsal and will be 


slipt at a herd of deer. Soon after this one of 
the deer was heard erying; upon the dogs going up, | produced for the benefit ot Mr. Parsons, Itis the 
a large snake was seen to uncoil itself, and crawl. 
slowly into some long grass near. ‘The deer was, 
found quite dead, so that the work of destruction | 
must have been completed in a very few seconds.— , though several tragedies of Brutus were written, none 
Colombo Journal, May 29. succeeded or holds possession of the stage, but 
Vitver, v. BroapcLtora.—An extraordinary re- | Payne’s; and we are giad to see something trom his 
volution in male costume is annouuced for the ape) pen—for really, we had our misgivings, that he had 
proaching Parisian season. Nearly forty young men | given up writing for the instruction of the publi, 


effort rather hazardous, after the unexampled sue- 
cess of that tragedy, were it not for the fact, that al- 


vet coats, velvet shoes, and even velvet hats, for full , Star. 
evening dress; a style, in short, in some degree ap- 
proauching the costume of Louis NUIL FROM CARTHAGENA, 

Scrope oN What’s ina Name?”—-Pou-| ~The New Orleans Bee of the the 27th of January, 
lett contains ap extract of a letter from a gentleman from 
was asked why he did not, in the utle-page of bis) Carthagena, under date of 20th Decomber (a fort- 

new work, state that ** the principles” were deduced | night later than before received) of considerable im- 
from the Social Laws ot Natural W are, _ portance in relation to the demand made by the 
stead of the Naturai Laws of Social Welfare? ‘* ’Pon | Governor of Martiaico for reparation for the insult 
my soul,” said Scrope, ** it never struck me; but! offered to the French Consul at Bogota. It is as 
one title is quite as intelligible as the other.” | follows:-- 7 
_ A QvariricaTion.—A merchant lately advertise“ Admiral Mackau arrived here, invested with 
ing tor a clerk ** who could bear confinement,” re- full powers from the French Government, to claim 
ceived an answer from one who had been seven years | or exact satisfaction from that of New Grenada, 
in gaol! for the insults offered to the French Consul. He 
a | has sent his ultimatam to Bogota, and an answer is 
| to be given in thirty days. We hope the Govern- 

Vs, Bat Ner.—We PRohsned, some | ment of New Grenada will by acknowledging how 

meatie since, @ trial im — Corrt of Common Pleas, | culpable were several of its agents, prevent such 
undrucu, a colored man, Ot Uaptain barker, for certain men of low character to have any influence. 
not permitting the said Mundrucu with his wife, to. ‘Ppis business cannot now be one of endanion 
the use of the steamboat cabin, on a par with white {he conditions imposed by M. de Mackan in the 

allow black person . ars | all its points or go to war. we consider the con- 
Mundracu is a respectable | duct of the in New Grenada it is true 
or Nantucket with his coach and horses; but his  jjcht, we might expeet more vigor on the part of the 
lofty spirit would not permit him to take a deck | French Gouna. let the demands of M. de 
passage. He accordingly took his establishment) yackau be as severe as they may be.” 
ashore, and appealed to the law, which gave a ver- Td 


dict in bis favor. But the Captain had the hardihood ; 
to appeal to the Supreme Court, which a few days Edward Mott, Esq. a lawyer, of Milford, Tenn. 
was found dead in his office, having committed 


since reversed the verdict of the Common Pleas. 


same story as Virginius ; and we should think the | 


of the highest fashion have agreed to introduced vel- and at his age it would be unpardonable. —WV. Y. | 


This case will show in some measure the inconveni- 
ences experienced by persons with a black skin.-- 


glory, while poor Eneas Rogers’ troubled soul gave 


Long Island Intelligencer. 


suicide by shooting himself with a pisiol, He was 
the oldest lawyer of the place. He was found sit- 
ting in a chair, the pistol on the floor. The ball 


passed through the right eye, and the whole “of this 
shocking spectacle indicated deliberate premedita- 
tion, 

A Mrrny Pract.—** Which, my dear lady, do 
you think the merriest place in the world?” 

‘** That immediately above the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth, I should think.” 

** And why so?” 

** Because, I am told that there all bodies lose 
theit gravity,” 


Capt. Ross’ steward made the will of the armoar- 
er who died in the arctic regions; but the congealed 
ink, when it melted, left the papera blank, Under 
the sanction of Capt. Ross, the steward applied to 
the Lord Mayor to re-affirm the will, that the pro- 
perty might come to the widow. 


A rather extraordinary pedestrian feat was accome 
plished in Maidstone, on Thursday last, by a man 
who undertook to walk seven miles in. sixty-three 
minutes. He performed the task in good style, hav- 
ing two minutes to spare, and did not eppear to be 
faugued, 


Miss Watt, a young lady, 19 years of age, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Watt, of Byford-House Academy, Barnes, 
died on Tuesday last in consequence of having drunk 
too much eau-de-Cologne to raise her spirits after a 
fright oceasioned by a French usher, nawed Dumas, 
who was annoying her with his addresses, threaten- 
ing her with a razor. ; 


Mr. Tom, alias Sir William Courtenay, who has 
acquired such celebrity in Kent, was, when he left 
ruro, in May; 1832, so powerful a man, that he 
would hold a filty-six pound weight out at arm’s 
length; lifta puncheon of rum; take it by its two 
ends, and hold it on his knees; and make nothing 
et heaving two bushels of malt into a cart or wagon. 


Mr. and Lady Ann Coke are entertaining the Duke 
of Sussex and a seleet party at Holkham. 

Count Matuschevitz, Lords Forester, Gardener, 
Macdonald, and Messrs Stanley and Errington, are 
giving a series of splendid banquets to the members 
of the Melton hunt. 


The French colony of Algiers appears to be rap- 
idly improving; for the import daties, which in 1830 
produced but £5,910 last year produced £25,470, 
| Thus revenue is dcrived from a small import duty 
of 4 per cent, if imported under the French or Al- 
gerine flag, and of 8 per cent. if by a foreign flag. 
~The value of imports under the British was last year 
£32,580, they were exported from our possessions 
in the Medierranean. 


The dismissal of Col. Black-her from the post of 
magistrate in Ireland was, the tory prints say, be- 


‘cause his wife, on a ceriain festival occasion, wore 
orange ribbon. 


The London Morning Herald is greatly seandalize 
ed and horrified at an advertisement for a bull bait 
ut Stamford,—and the society for the *‘suppression 
of ernelty to animals” Cenatehed an agent.to pre- 
vent ** the odious spectacle,” Suppose they extended 
these sympathies to the nobler animals of their own 
species, and interfered in the still more brutal sport 
‘of pugilism. John Bull, however, seems to have a 
fcllow feeling for dul/ls—and “de gustibus non dispu- 
tandum.”—*‘Chacun ason gout.” 


Capt. Sir Edward Parry, who has been for four 
vears past commissioner at New South Wales, is ex- 
_peeted shortly to arrive in England. ‘The meeting 
between him and Capt. Ross must be highly inter- 

esting, coming, as it were, from the two opposite 
poles of the earth, and tormerly associated together, 
in the perilous expeditions to the arctic regions, 
| 


| Thongh Lord Brougham may be right in saying 
that the English lawyers are behind the great body 
of the community, and opposed to all innovation, 
and tenaciously wedded to their prolix and tmultifa- 
rious technicalities, the observation does not apply 
America barristers, who, so far as regards the 
spirit of reformation and corlification, march hand 
in hand with their enlightened countrymen. The 
American bar are not, perhaps, from the mass of 
black-letter tomes which consume their time, so 
learved in collatesal sciences, nor as much entitled to 
_the rank of scholars, as other liberal professions; 
nor as much so as their English brethren; but their 
liberalism, sagacity and patriotism, as they inherit 
these attributes from our free institutions, can never 
buestioned, 


| NEW YORK MIRROR. 


This periodical appears to increase in value as 
it advances in years. The last number now be- 
fore us is embellished with a very beautiful 
copperplate engraving, and its li erary contents 
are entirely original. Among the contributers 
we observe the names of William Leggett, J. 
K Paulding, Tyrone Power, N. P. Willis, and 
others known with equal favour to the literary 
public. The Mirror is unquestionably the first 
literary periodical of its class in this country, It 
not only is remarkable for the excellence of its 
literary matter, but the style in which itis print- 
ed, and the beauty of its paper are equally en- 
titled to commendation. Mr. J. R. Pollock, 
No. 100 Spruce street, is the agent for the 
publication in this city. 
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A German merchant, residing at Valparaiso, in 
Chili, who is a great amateur of antiquarian research, 
some time ago engaged an intelligent Dane, ; named 
Kenous, to explore some of the wild regions of 
Chili, which probably had never before been visited 
by Enropean travellers. ‘Thia man is said to hav 
made the most interesting discoveries. Among the 
Andes of Chillon, he has found an extensive plain, 
over which are scattered the ruins of a considerable 
city. As the Indians of Chili have always been 
nomades, and as the Incas never succeeded in estab- 
lishing their power in that country, it may be con- 
dated that the city above mentioned was built and 
inhabited by a civilized people, who have, subse- 

uently, entirely disappeared. 
“Mrs. Hodges, late Miss Nelson, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who made a successful debut about three 
years since as Peggy in the Country Girl, left Lon- 
don, on ‘Tuesday, with her husband, for Liverpool. 
They are on their way to the Park Theatre, New 
York, where they are engaged for twelve months. 

ENTRANCING.—During the representation of Ar- 
taxerxes, in one of the first theatres of Rome, when 
the celebrated Pacchiarotti acted the part of Arbaces, 
a singular instance occurred of the wonderful power 
of music. At the famous judgment scene, in which 
the author had placed a short symphony, after the 
words. 

k,ppur sono inocente,” 

the beauty of the situation, the music, the fine ex- 
pression of the singer, had so enraptured the musi- 
cians, that, after Pacchiarotti had uttered those 
words, the orchestra did not proceed. Displeased 
at this neglect, he turned agrily to the leader, asking, 
<¢ What are you about, why do you not proceed?” 
The leader,as if awakened from a trance, sobbed out 
with great simplicity, ** We are crying, Sir.” In 
fact, not one of the performers had thought of the 
passage, but all had their eyes filled with tears, fixed 
on the singer. 


From Hood's Comic Annual. 
OVER THE WAY. 


“T sat over against a window where there stood a 
-_ with very pretty flowers; and I had my eyes 

xed on it, when ona sudden the window opened, 
and a young lady appeared whose beauty struck 
me.” —.dratian Nights. 


Alas! the flames of an unhappy lover 

About my heart and on my vitals prey; 

T’ve caught a fever, that 1 can’t get over, 
Over the way! 


Gh! why are eyes of iiazel? noses Grecian? 

I’ve lost my rest by night, my peace by day, 

For want of some brown Holland or Venetian, 
Over the way! 


I’ve gazed too often, till my heart’s as lost 

As any needle in a stack of bay: 

Crosses belong to love, and mine is crossed 
Over the way! 


I cannot read or write, or thoughts relax— 

Of what avail Lord Althorp or Earl Grey? 

They cannot ease me of my window-tax 
Over tlie way! 


Even on Sunday my devotions vary, 

And from St. Bennet Fink they go astray 

To dear St. Mary Overy—the Mary 
Over the way! 


Oh! ifmy grandmother were buta fairy, 

With magic wand, how would I beg and pray 

That she would change me into that canary 
Over the way! 


I envy every thing that near Mis’ Liado, 

A pug, a poll, a squirrel, or a jay— 

Blest bluebotiles! that buz about the window 
Over the way! 


Even at even, for there be ro shutters, 

I see her reading on, from grave to gay, 

Some tale or poem, till the candle gutters 
Over the way! 


And then—oh! then—while the clear waxen taper 
Emits, two stories high, a starlike ray, 
~I see twelve auburn curls put into paper 
Over the way! 


But how breathe unto her my deep regards, 

Or ask her for a whispered aye or nay,— 

Or offer her my hand, some thirty yards 
Over the way! 


Cold as the pole she is to my adoring;— . 
Like Captain Lyon, at Repulse’s Bay, 
i meet an icy end to my exploring 

Over the way! 


Each dirty little Savoyard that dances 
She looks on—Punck, or chimney-sweeps in May, 
Zounds! wherefore cannot I attract her glances 


Half out she leans to watch a tumbling brat, 

Or yelping cur, run over by a dray; 

Bat I’m in love—she never pities that! 
Over the way! 


I goto the same church—a love lost labour; 

Haunt all her walks, and dodge ber at the play: 

She does not seem tv know she has a neighbour 
Over the way! 


At private theatres she never acts: 

No Crown and Anchor ball her fancy sway; 

Sie never visits gentlemen with tracts 
Over the way! 


The billets-doux by post she shows no favor— 

In short, there is no plot that [ can lay 

To break my window-pains to my enslaver 
Over the way! 


I play the flute—she heeds not my chromatics— 

No friend an introduction can purvey; 

I wish a fire would break out in the attics 
Over the way! 


My wasted form ought of itself to touch her; 

My baker feels my appetite’s decay; 

And as for butcher’s meat--oh! she’s my butcher 
Over the way! 


At beef I turn; at lamb or veal I pout; 

I never ring now to bring up the tray, 

My stomach grumbles at my dining out 
Over the way! 


I’m weary of my life: without regret 

I could resign this miserable clay 

To lie within that box of mignonette 
Over the way! 


I’ve fitted bullets to my pistol-bore; 
I’ve vowed at times to rush where trumpets bray, 
Quite sick of number one-and number four 

Over the way! 


Sometimes my fancy would build up castles airy, 

Sometimes it only paints a ferme ornee, 

A horse—a cow—six fowls—a pig,and Mary, 
Over the way! 


Sometimes I dream of her in bridal white, 

Standing before the altar, like a fay; 

Sometimes of balls, and neighbourly invite 
Over the way! 


I’ve coo’d with her in dreams, like any turtle, 
I’ve snatch’d her from the Clyde, the ‘'weed, and 


ay; 
Thrice | have made a grove of that onc myrtle 
Over the way! 


Thrice I have rowed her ina fairy shallop, 

Thrice raced to Gretna in a neat ** po-shay,” 

And shower’d crowns to make the horses gallop 
Over the way! 


And thrice I’ve started up from dreams appalling, 
Of killing rivals ia a bloody fray— 
There is a young man very fond of calling 

Over the way! 


Oh! happy man—above all Kings in glory, 

Whoever in her ear may say his say, 

And adda tale of love to that one story 
Over the way! 


Nabob of Arcot—Despot of Japan— 

Sultan of Persia—Emperor of Cathay— 

Much rather would be the happy man 
Over the way! 


With such alot my heart would be in clover— 
But what—O horror!—what do I survey! 
Postillions and white favours!—ali is over 


Over the way! 
T. HOOD. 
The following song, composed for the occasion, 
was sung at the late celebration of the anniversary 
of St. Andrew, by the St. Andrew’s Society of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. It is almost equal to Burns’s original. 


“THISTLE BLOOM.” 
Should 2uld Acquaintance.” 


Should Scotia’s emblem be forgot? 
Should mem/’ry seant it room? 
Should we her sons remember not 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom? 
CHORUS, 

The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, my friens, 

The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, 

We'll toom a stoup this gladsome night 

To **Thistle’s bonnie bloom,”? 


Tho’ far frae hame an’ native lan, 
Our hearts shall feel no gloom, 
While here we join a winsome clan 
To sing “The Thistle Bloom.” 
CHORUS. 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, &ce.' 


We loe her glens, her braes, her burns, 
Her heather and her broom, 
But maist our soul for country yearns, 
At sight 0’? Thistle bloom, 
CHORUS, 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, &e. 


Tho’ aft we quaff to Scotia’s gude, 
Whylist mirth an’ sang gae roun, 
Yet nobler feelings warm the bluid, 
Inspired by ‘Thistle bloom, 
CHORUS, 


Over the way? 


The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, &e, 


We bid the tearfu’ widow turn 
Her eyes frae aff the tomb, 
We hush the wail o’ orphan bairn, 
Taught by thee, “Thistle bloom,” 
CHORUS. 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, &c. " 


Then sing ye chiels, wie heart and soul, 
Skirl loud, nor fash the tune, 
Gar Indus tell it to the pole, 
And praise thee, ‘*Thistle bloom!” 
DHORUS. 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, &e. 


THE CONFESSION. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
** Father, I love the meadows, 
Where the turf is fresh and green, 
And I love the shady hedge-rows, 
Where the purple violet’s seen; 
And I dearly love to hear the song 
(ot the wild bird in the trees, 
When the hair is lifted from my brow 
By the gentle morning breeze. 


Father, it is pleasant 
*Neath the clust’ring boughs to steal, 
When to the golden harvest field 
I take your noonday meal. 
And itis very gay to listen, 
When the sheaves the reapers bind, 
To their merry laughter, as it swells 
Upon the summer wind, 


Father, it is beautiful 
To see the sun decline, 
When his slanting beams make stream and tree 
In floods of glory shine:— 
To wander in the shady lanes, 
Or in the greenwood stray— 
To me it is the loveliest hour 
Throughout the live-long day. 


But father, when the darkening sky 
Sheds gloom upon the earth; 

When the birds are silent in the boughs, 
Aud the loathsome bat comes forth. 

When the owl is shrieking from her hole 
In the ivy-mantled tower, 

I tremble as I walk alone 
In that dull and dreary hour. 


Father, you know the dark-eyed youth 
Who came from distant lands, 

To sooth his grey-haired mother’s age, 
By the labour of his hands; 

Sometimes l’ve met him in the way, 
As [I’ve trembled in the gloom, 

And with a gentle brother’s care 
He has brought me safely home. 


Father, the moon and stars have shone 
In the sky above my head, 

As together we have moved along 
Gy the path where L have led. 

And oh, the wonderous tales he tells 
Of the billows’ wanton sport! 

I have ever thought, as we wandered on, 
That the way was very short. 


Father, he says that there are lands 
Where the girls are very fair; 
And wear rich jewels on their arms, 
And pearls amid their hair. 
But though they must have tooked like queens 
In such gaudy garments drest, 
Yet still he says he loves the girls 
Of his own poor village best. 


Father, he is a pious son, 
So all the neighbours say, 
And as civil asthe other lads, 
Though he’s been so far away. 
He often lendsa helping hand 
With my pitcher at the well, 
Or bears my basket when I go 
With your dinner to the dell. 


Father, you are no jonger young, 
And I cannot bear to see 

How very hard you’re forced to work, 
To support yourself and me, 

I often wish you had a son 
Who could share your heavy task, 

Waile you might at our eottage door, 
In the evening sunshine bask. 


Father, a stout and willing heart 
Should stand in lieu of gold, 

For industry will prosper still, 
As we are often told. 

I know of one would gladly share 
Your labour, but he’s poor— 
May he not tell his tale himself! 

Father, he’s at the door!” 


MARRIED. 

On the 1Ith ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. DANIEL 
HUGHES, to Miss ELIZA GRAY, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 6th inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr. 
SAMUEL DAVIS, Jr. to Miss MARGARET STEEL, 
both of Delaware county. 

On the 25th June last, by the Rev. Thomas T. da Silva, 
Assisiant Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, ASA SPENCER, 
Jr. to ELIZA B. daughter of Amos Holahan. 

On the 5th instant, by Alderman Samuel r, Mr. 
CLAYTON SPEAKMAN, to Miss HANNAU E. BRO- 
GAN, both of Chester county. 

On Tuesday evening, 4th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, EDWARD P. MITCHELL, of Belleville, Iinois, 
pF = daughter of Robinson Tyndale, Esq. of 

city. 


On the 6th inst, by Kider Frederick Plummer, Mr. JOHN 
H. SUPPLEE, to Miss CATHERINE F. WRIGHTER, 
both of Montgomery county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
ERWIN J. COOPER, to ELLEN ANN ROWLEY, 
daughter of the late Antony Myers. 

At Trinidad, Cuba, JAMESGLASGOW, to Miss MARY 
ANN ROBERTSON, 


On evening, 6th instant, by John Swilt, 
Mayor, DAVID H. BELL, of this city, to ANN STOCK. 
TON, formerly of Springfield, Burlington county, N.J. 

On Thursday evening, the 6th imstant, by the Rey. Mr. 
O'Donnoll, Mr. CHAS. M‘DONNALD, to Miss ANNE 
O'ROURKE, both of the Northern Liberties. 

At Norfolk, on Wednesday, 29th ult, at Lake Drum. 
mond Hotel, by Wilson Lurry, Esquire, Mr. RICHARD 
GRANBERRY, of Norfolk, to Miss HARRIET GRIFFEE, 
of Philadelphia. 


On the 6th instant, by Joshua S. Burr, Esq¢. EDWARD 
BOWNE, to Miss ELIZABETH L. daugiter of John E, 
Woodward, ali of Burlington county, N. J, 

On Sunday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brantley, 
HUDSON ELMER, Esq. to Miss CATHERINE E. 
SPECE, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. William Barns, Mr. 
ANGELO BENNETT, of Barker's Landing, to Miss 
ELIZABETH O. ROLLAND, of Milford Hundred, all of 
Kentcounty, Delaware. 


DIED. 


On the 2d instant, GEORGE W. JONES, infant son ot 
Isaac and Margaret Myers. 

On Friday evening, 3lst ult. FRANCIS R. youngest 
eon of J. W. M‘Mahon, aged 3 years and 9 monthis. 

On the 28th ult. Major NATHANIEL HOLMES, ot 


Cape May, C. H. New Jersey. 


At Laurens, 8. C., Gen. STARLING TUCKER. 

At New York, on Friday, Mr. DANELL MCCORMICK 
n the 9ist year of his age. A 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, 2d inst. SARAH ANN 
| crt , in the 30th year of her age, consort of ‘Thomas 

rown. 

On the 4th inst. ALEXENDER PURVIS, a native ot 
Berwickshire, Scotland, im the 30th year of his age. 

At New York, on Tuesday morning, after along and 
painful illness, which she bore with cliristian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. REBECCA MYERS, in the 78th 
year of her age. 


At New Orleans, on the 16th ult. Capt. JOHN CONG. 
DON, of R. L. master of brig Charles Joseph. 

On Wednesday morning, 5th inst. after a short illness 
which she bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mrs. ELLEN M‘MINN, consort of Samuel M‘Minn. . 


On the 5th inst. in the 89th year of her age, PATIENCE 
MARSHALL, widow of Charies Marshal|,Sen. She was 
born in Maryland, contiguous to the site whereon the 
city of Baltimore now stands—for about 80 years she resi- 
ded in Philadelphia. 


On the 11th of first month, 1834, of a protracted illness, 
ANN J. wife of Harper Tyson, of Morgan county, Ohio, 
aged 22 years and 8 months. 

At New Orleans, on the 18th ult. Mr. CAMPYON C., 
LUDLOW, a native of New Jersey, but late from New 
York, in the 26th year of his age. 


In Georgetown, D. C. on the 2d inst. LORENZO DOW, 
a well known Itinerant Preacher. He was one cf the 
most remarkable men of this age for his zeal and labours 
in the cause of religion. He was a native of Coventry, 
Connecticut; and in early life became deeply impressed by 
the truths of religion, and felt urged, by motives irresisti- 
ble, to devote his life to the preaching of the Gospel in 
various parts of the world. His eccentric dress, and style 
of preaching, attracted great attention; while his shrewd- 
ness, and quick discernment of character, gave him ‘vo in- 
considerable influence over the multitudes that attended 
on his ministry, He travelled extensively in England 
and Ireland, and repeatedly visited almost every portion 
of the United States. He had been a public preacher for 
more than thirty years, and it is probable that more per- 
sons have heard the Gospel from his lips, than from those 
of any other individual since the days of Whitfield. He 
wrote several Books, particularly a history of his own life, 
so singularly eventful, and full of vicissitude. His purity of 
purpose, and integrity and benevolence of character, can 
hardly be questioned. He was a Methodist in principle, 
and though not in connexion with that society, was held 
in esteem by many of that body. A wanderer through 
life, itis believed he was a sincere Christian Pilgrim seek- 
as ie ly country, and that he now rests in the City 
of Gor 


On Saturday afternoon, 8th inst. ADELINE, daughter 
of Wm. and Hannah Robb, in the 4th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening, after a short but severe illness, 
ROBERT, son of John Moore, in the Jeth year of his 
age. 

On Wednesday, 5th inst. HENRY ROBINSON, infant 
son of John Robinson, aged 13 months and 5 days. 

On Fifth-day morning, 6th inst. ELIZABETH NICH- 
OLSON, aged 84 years 

Ou Wednesday, after a lingering illness, MARY, wile 
of John Mets, in the 42d year of her age, leaving a large 
family to deplore her loss. 


At Tuckerton, N.J.on the 5th inst. PHEBR, wife of 
Henry Willet, in the 83d year of her age, long a respeecta- 
ble member of the Society of Friends. 

On cps eT) ae inst. of scarlet fever, in the 6th 
year of her age, ] ANN, daughter of Sa 

On Sunday morning, JOHN ALLEN, £sq. in the 69th 
year of his age. ° 


On Sunday afternoon, EDWARD PAYNTER, son of 
Lemuel Paynter in the 19th year of his age. 


Near New York, on Friday, 7th inst. in the 65th year 
of his age, CADWALLADER D. COLDEN, Esq. grand- 
son of Cadwallader Colden, Esq. the celebrated Historian 
of the Five Nations, and one of the last Governors of the 
Province of New York when a Colony of Great Bni- 
tain. 

On the afternoon of the 10th inst. after a short and se- 
vere illness, Mr. THOMAS HURLEY, merchant, in the 
50th year of his age. 

On the 11th instant, Mrs. MARGARET, wife of John 
Waltman. 


On Tuesday morning, 11th instant, at his residence in 
Blockley, NATHAN JONES, Esq. sm 

On Tuesday morning, Ilth inst. LOUISA ADELIA, 
daughter of Joshua W. Harrington, aged 10 months. 

On Monday morning, 10th inst. JOHN COLNELL. 

On the 9th inst Mrs. ELEANOR PRITCHARD, in the 
49th year of her age. 


In this city, on Friday, 7th inst. in her 68th year, Mrs. 
MARY MURRAY, relict of the late Commodore Murray. 
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